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SPECIAL NOTICE-TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harprr’s Werkry, and 
Tiarper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, avd 1884.. Those wishing to complete their 


giles will please send in their orders promptly. 


4 


Jt ig Messrs. Uarrer & Broruers’ intention in 
Suture to keep the back nunubers of these period- 
cals for three years only. 








“Harper's Youne Prorix deserves to be successful. The pictures are 
first-rate. All young people will be charmed with them, and with the 
short Lumorons stories.”"—Literary World, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An In.vstrraten WEEKLY. 
Number 281, published March 17, ix an expecially interesting and 
well illustrated number, 
The front-page is an excellent engraving, entitled “ The Last Coast 
of the Season.” Occupying another full page is an engraving from 
a picture by J, Macnonatp, entitled 


“THE FISHING CAMP,” 


which iliistrates an article by Kink Muxror. Both of these illus- 


trations are fine examples of the best style of wood-engraving. 

Mr. Howarp Pyir's quaint fairy story, “ How Dame Margery 
Twist Saw More than was Good for Her,” with characteristic illus 
trations by the author, will delight all readers, and those who are 
following the fortunes of “ Rolf House” and its inmaten will he 
deeply interested in the turn of events developed in the present in- 
stall ment. 

Mas. Lucy ©. Lusag contributes an article on “ The English 
Madrigal,” and Mas. Saxaster tells for young readers some inter- 
esting anecdotes about the home life of Cuartzs Dickess. 


Harprr’s YOuNG Prorre, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harexw’s Youre Propie will be sent on 
rece of four cents tn postage stamps. 


x ec. rm ne Pe td , 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New York, Sarcrpay, Marca 21, 1585. 
THE SITUATION, 

f bees inaugural address of President CLEVELAND 
4. and its reception by the country plainly illustrate 
the political situation. There is nothing in the ad- 
dress to which any Republican can take exception, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that its references to the tariff are not in 
a high protective strain, and several Republican mem- 
bers of Congress are reported to have waited upon the 
President and to have said to him, as Republicans, 
that they believed he might count upon Republican 
support in carrying out the principles of the address, 
The Republican press generally has received the ad- 
dress with approval. A few of the mere partisan or- 
gans have sneered at it as commonplace and full of 
platitudes—a comment which would be equally appli- 
cable to WASHINGTON’S farewell address. But none 
even of the mere organs which represent nothing 
whatever but stolid party servility criticise or censure 
any principle stated or policy foreshadowed in the ad- 
dress. They are obliged to say nothing more than 
that, however sincere the President may be, his party 
will not permit him to take a wise, patriotic, or reform 
course. If this assertion should prove to be true, there 
is no doubt that his party’s tenure of power would 
expire with the Administration. 

The address and its reception show conclusively 
what has been constantly alleged, that the two par- 
ties have ceased to represent any distinctive policies. 
There was no contest upon party principles or policies 
during the campaign. Mr. RANDALL and Mr. Car- 
LISLE were both Democratic orators. But they did not 
support Mr. CLEVELAND as a free-trader. Even the 
New York Tribune admits that there is a strong ele- 
ment of the Democratic party which favors protec- 
tion. Civil service reform was opposed by the active 
politicians of both parties. The Republicans made 
the best declaration in their platform. But the Dem- 
ocrats nominated the Democrat who was most practi- 
cally identified with the reform, while the Republican 
claim to be a party sincerely devoted to reform was 
confronted by the Republican candidate, by Mr. 
ELKINS at the head of the campaign committee, and 
by Republican attempts to evade the law in collect- 
ing assessments from office-holders. The Republican 
party was defeated, not because of preference of the 
Democratic party, but because the true Republican 
spirit and purpose were not represented by the Re- 
publican candidate. There has been no new party 
formed. It is not evident that a new party is form- 
ing. But it is perfectly clear that the future of the 
Republican party—except as a mere choice of evils, 
which is always a temporary situation—depends upon 
the proof furnished by its nominations and the charac- 
ter of its measures that it is actually a party of prog- 
ress and honest reform. There is no nonsense so ab- 
surd as the assertion that the Republican party is 
stronger than ever, because at the late election it lost 
a large body of most intelligent and independent Re- 
publicans and gained a large number of Democratic 
Irish Catholic votes. To any one who knows the his- 
tory and the nature of the party this talk is the drivel- 
ling babble of idiocy. 

In this situation the success of the Administration, 
which comes in upon no other ground than that of 
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reform, will depend wholly upon the satisfaction of 

that éxpectation. The President and his Cabinet are 

Democrats. They are naturally solicitous to com- 

mend their party to public confidence. But obvious- 

ly, at a time when neither party stands distinctively 

for a definite policy, public confidence can be secured 

only by justifying the expectations which determined 

the election. The danger of the Administration lies 

in a possible disposition to suppose that the country 

has approved the Democratic party, and that an in- 

genious manipulation of power may maintain the 

party ascendency. Such a belief, however, reduced 

to practice, would lead straight to defeat. If, for in- 
stance, the ad vice of the Bourbons should be followed, 

to use the national patronage in New York to control 
the State election in the autumn, the result may be 
foreseen. Mr, CLEVELAND is himself the monument 
of the consequences of the mere suspicion of such a 
policy. The Administration would be defeated in 
New York by the votes of those who brought it into 
power. The actual political situation is a contention 
between the parties for the support of the country, 
not upon differing policies, but upon honest reform 
administration. The Republican representatives were 
willing to promise support of the Democratic Admin- 
istration if the principles of the inaugural address 
were sincerely enforced. They hold that they are 
really Republican principles. Very well: it was Re- 
publican distrust of the probable enforcement of those 
principles by the Republican party—a distrust founded 
upon the Republican nomination—which made the 
Administration Democratic instead of Republican. 
This fact is the key of the situation. 





APPOINTMENTS AND REMOVALS. 


Ir the GLADSTONE Government had been censured 
by Parliament for its conduct of Egyptian or Russian 
questions, and had resigned, and Lord SaLisBuRY 
and the Tories had come in, or if a dissolution should 
take place, and a Tory House of Commons should be 
returned, nothing would be more ludicrous than a con- 
sequent change in all the post-offices of the kingdom, 
as if they had anything to do with the Egyptian poli- 
cy or the Russian policy of the Government. In 
speaking, some years ago, of the American practice of 
‘‘what is termed a clean sweep of the entire civil serv- 
ice in all its ranks and departments on each accession 
of a Chief Magistrate,” Mr. GLADSTONE said: ‘‘ Our 
practice is as different as possible. We limit to afew 
scores of persons the removals and appointments on 
these occasions, although our Ministries seem to us 
not unfrequently to be more sharply severed from one 
another in principle and tendency than are the suc- 
cessive Presidents of the United States.” There is no 
more reason for changing a good postmaster or a 
good collector, provided he is not a party politician, 
because of a party change in the national administra- 
tion, than for changing a surrogate or a bell-ringer. 

We say provided he is not a party politician, be- 
cause here is the mischief. For many years in the 
national administration, and in the State of New 
York ever since the Council of Appointment nearly a 
hundred years ago, all places, except those in the 
courts, have been treated as the spoils of party, and 
given as a reward for party service, or in deference to 
party and political influence. The important offices, 
therefore, have naturally become head-quarters of par- 
tisan activity, and under Democratic, Whig, and Re- 
publican ascendency they have been made political 
agenciesof the administration party quite as much as of 
the public service. The demand for reform, however, 
and the passage of the reform law have made some im- 
portant changes in this situation. Some of the chief 
officers in the service, like Mr. PEARSON,the Postmaster 
of New York, and the clerks in the post-offices and 
custom-houses who are included in the law, and other 
subordinates who have served faithfully and not po- 
litically, are no more within the partisan and political 
category than similar officers and subordinates in 
Great Britain. To disturb such incumbents upon 
partisan or political grounds would be a flagrant vio- 
lation of the vital principle of reform. 

The same principle, however, requires when a po- 
litician holding such an office is removed because 
of the partisan use made of his office, or for the same 
reason is not re-appointed upon the expiration of his 
term, that he shall not be replaced by another polit- 
ical agent. It is not reform to appoint a Democratic 
politician to such an office in place of a Republican 
politician. That is the very substance of the spoils 
system. It is the precise evil which reform would 
correct. To turn rascals out is a good rule, but to 
turn rascals in is an intolerable abuse. The conduct 
of the Administration upon this subject will be close- 
ly scanned. There are great numbers of changes that 
ought to be made, but they ought to be madé in the 
interest of reform; that is to say, of lifting out of 
politics the public service: which is essentially non- 
political. In obedience to the same principle every 
officer whose term expires, and who has been a non- 
partisan and thoroughly satisfactory officer, ought to 
be re-appointed. These facts, of course, can be deter- 
mined only by the appointing power, and not by the 
partisan friends of the officer. But the sincerity of 
the action will be accurately measured in every com- 
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munity, and the Administration will be j ac- 
cordingly. For ourselves, we shall endeavor to treat 
the Administration and our readers with entire fair. 
ness in this matter. We shall not attempt to excuse 
any evasion or abuse of sound principles by the Ad- 
ministration, and we shall not denounce it as utterly 
insincere and treacherous because of what may seem 
to us occasional departures from the strict rule. Nei- 
ther President Hayes nor President ARTHUR was 
consistent in his regard for the spitit and principles 
of reform. Yet neither could be justly said to have 
betrayed it, and under the Administrations of both 
the cause moved steadily forward. The same candor 
with which those Administrations were treated by the 
friends of reform is certainly due from them to the 
present Administration. 


THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

DvRING the last few years there have been rapid 
changes in the membership of the Board of Regents 
of the University of New York. The oldest member, 
excepting Vice-Chancellor CLinton, LorENzO Bur- 
rows, of Albion, has recently died at the age of eighty. 
He was appointed in 1858. Mr. Was ap- 
pointed two years earlier, and within the last fifteen 
years the Board of nineteen members has been almost 
entirely renewed. Three members only remain who 
were appointed before 1870. One of the most accom- 
plished of the Regents, Mr. J. Carson BrREvoort, re- 
signed a few months since by reason of ill health, 
and his place, with that of Mr. Burrows, has been fill- 
ed by the appointment of Mr. Hammton Harris, of 
Albany, and Mr. Dante. Beacu, of Watkins, Schuy- 
ler County. 

The centenary of the Regents was celebrated last 
July, The duties of the Board are not generally fa- 
miliar to the public. But not only is it one of the 
most venerable and important, it is also one of the 
most economical and efficient, of the departments of 
the State service. It shares with the Legislature the 
power of chartering colleges and academies, of which 
it has the right of visitation, and it distributes the 
bounty of the State to academies, conducting a vast 
and most useful system of academic examinations. It 
confers honorary degrees above the degree of Master 
of Arts. It is the trustee of the State Library and Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and it is constantly charged 
by the Legislature with duties pertaining to the inter- 
ests of education and related interests, 

With its nineteen appointed members, who are 
elected by the Legislature, and who serve until death, 
resignation, or removal, there are associated, ex of- 
Jicio, the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Secretary of State, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The executive force consists of a secre- 
tary and assistant secretary, an inspector of teachers’ 
classes, and a clerk. The members of the board are 
paid only the amount of their actual expenses in at- 
tendance upon meetings, and the efficient work of the 
office is accomplished with extraordinary economy. 
The executive officer of the board is the secretary, Dr. 
Davip Murray, a scholar and man of affairs, who 
was summoned to Japan in 1872 to organize the sys- 
tem of education in that country, and who conducts 
the enormous details of the work of the Regents with 
signal ability. The Regents are nominated by a par- 
ty caucus, but the Board is absolutely non-political 
and non-sectarian. Republicans, Democrats, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants of every name and degree meet 
and harmoniously confer, intent only upon the inter- 
ests of education and the State. If every department 
of the State affairs were managed in the same spirit 
which animates the Board of Regents, the people of 
New York would have good reason to congratulate 
themselves. : ci 








CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS. - 


THE proclamation of General Barrios, of Guate- 
mala, uniting the five Central American states into a 
consolidated republic, with himself as chief, is not an 
event which should lead to the ratification of the Nic- 
aragua treaty as a means of frustrating his designs. 
There are other questions involved in the treaty quite 
as important as that of the plans of General Barrios. 
If the Central American states, or any-of them, or 
General Barrios, trespass upon our rights, we are 
quite able to protect ourselves. If any European gov- 
ernment proposes to establish itself anywhere in our 
vicinity in a manner which seems to us menacing, we 
can inquire into the matter, and take all necessary ac- 
tion. If war should occur between the Central-Ameri- 
can states, and France, under the plea of protecting 
Mr. Lesseps’s Panama Canal, should assume any ques- 
tionable attitude, the power of interrogatory -is still 


‘left to the Yankee. 


It is, we presume, the settled policy of the: United 
States that no foreign power shall possess the Isthmus. 
The CLayTon-BULWER atill exists, and by that 
treaty the United States and Britain bind them- 
selves not to occupy or exercise any dominion over 






any part of Central America. Both of them prob- . 


ably, the United States certainly, de not intend that 
any other nation shall do in Central America 
they have engaged not to do themselves, If the ulfti- 
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mate object of Barrios, therefore, after subduing the 
country, should be to invite the protectorate of France 


he would find that there were other powers to be con- 
sidered. But there is no reason to suppose France to ~ 


be inorant of the situation, or that she would count 
upon the passi of Great Britain or the United 


States if she d proceed, under any pretext, to oc- 
cupy oF exercise dominion in any part of Central 


A jerica. > : : 
"Among the many reports from Washington is one 

to the effect that. the Administration will withdraw 

all the treaties now pending in the Senate for consid- 


eration until the meeting of Congress. The Secretary, 


of State, a8 @ Senator, is understood to have opposed 
the Nicaragua treaty, and as he has studied the situa- 
tion carefully, there is no reason to suppose that his 
views will undergo a change because of the Barrios 
enterprise. It is evident that the Nicaragua treaty 
was not warmly received, nor generally approved by 
the country, and there is no general feeling that any 
European power meditates an incursion into Central 
America. Neither is there any apprehension that the 
United States will be caught napping. If we are un- 


willing to be longer bound with Great Britain not to _ 


occupy, or fortify, or exercise dominion in Central 
America, we can come to a distinct understanding 
upon the subject. It is not that we ask leave or scorn 
to ask leave of Great Britain to do what we think for 
our iterest, but that we scorn to disregard our pledged 
honor. 


MR. FAIRCHILD. 


Tue first act of the Secretary of the was to in- 
vite Mr. FAIRCHILD, one of the most upright and able of the 
younger publie men of New York, to be Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. FAIRCHILD has been Attorney-General of the State, aud 
le was the firm aud efficient enemy of the Canal Ring and of 
the TWEED Ring. Naturally he was bitterly denounced 
by the traders of his party, and was refused a renomina- 
tion. Mr. FAIRCHILD was an active member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Civil Service Reform Association, 
aud resigned npon becoming oue of the city board of ex- 
aminers under Mayor Epson. A better appointment could 
not have been made, and the Secretary, the Department, 
and the country are to be congratulated upon it. If ali 
important Republican appointments had been of the same 
character, it would have been happier for the party. The 
good impression produced by Mr. FAIRCHILD’s appointment, 
however, is not confirmed by the selection, as Appointment 
Clerk, of Mr. EUGENE Hieerss, who is stated to be merely a 
spoils politician. 








\ GOOD WORD FOR THE POSTMASTER. 
GENERAL. 


THE political amenities of the hour are more significant 
than the familiar party “gag.” The new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Colonel Vitas, was. a member of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, and upon the motion of a Republican—forgetting 
jor a moment that the election of Mr. CLEVELAND was the 
‘viumpb of Ram, Romanism, and Rebellion—the Legislature 
unanimously declared that the President had “committed 
that branch of the it service which is nearest to 
‘he people to the hauds of a clean, conscientious, and pro- 
uressive statesman.” 





MR. SCHURZ’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Scntrz is abont. delivering two lectures in New 
York, one of which, upon BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, will have 
been given before this paper appears, and the other, upon 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, will be delivered at Steinway Hall on 
l'riday evening, Mareh 20, at eight o’clock. Mr. ScHurz’s 
calm and jadicial mind, his intellectual independence, broad 
rasp, and acate analysis make his treatment of snch a sub- 
ject singularly interesting. 

During the of 1860, which resnited in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincouy, were no more comprehensive, in- 
cisive, and admirable than those of Mr. Scuwnz, and 
thot loyalty to high pelitical ideals which made ‘him a Re- 
publican leader, andthe courage which has enabled him 
ilways to follow his-e~,n convictions rather than a party 
nundate, give peenliar value to his views of the early Re- 
publican contest and its great martyr: -- 





THE POSTMASTER AT NEW YORK. 

Te re-appointment of Mr. Pkarson as Postmaster of 
\vw York is not asked by Independent Republicans who 
‘vc also civil serviee reformers as a reward for their votes, 
or as & “recognition of their claims.” They, in common 
‘ith reform regard it as an appointment which 
“cht to be made upon the soundest public principle, and 
oC a8 @ favor to ally persons nor as a sop to any faction. 
the should be in acknowledgment of a sup- 
\osed Tight to demand @ share of the spoils of patronage, 
“| excellent postmaster would be secured, but at the cost 
"| (he esseutial prineiple of selection for the public service. 
re-appointment has not been asked upon any political 
“" personal grounds: r, and if it should be niade, 











THE FIGHT FOR NIAGARA. 

\ GeraTinaeipiaieibaaeted 

on have wash pase ed to. 

' loubt of a strong and. general desire that the State shall 
‘pared the diseredit of permitting the cataract to be rn- 
tiie. 4% spectacle, thereby showing itself to be stupidly 

“'eless of its sublime i 


There j siti 
is, however, some opposition to the purchase of 
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the land which will secure to everybody the free sight of 
Niagara forever, and some adverse petitions have un han 


-gented. The active 


agent in the opposition is stated to be 
the Prospect Park Company, which now owns many of the 
advantageous puints about the falls, and which charges 
well for the opportunity of seeing the spectacle. Bat ap- 
proval of the scheme of reservation in the interest of the 
public is so general that the passage of the bill is confi- 
dently anticipated, and the Governor will -undoubtedly 
sign it. ; 

There is no proposition of an elaborate park, as is some- 
times mistakenly alleged. The design is merely to pre- 
serve the banks free from obstractions of every kind, with 
the object of maintaining an unimpeded view of the cata- 
tact always open to the public. To this end unsightly 
buildings must be removed, and their re-erection prevent- 
ed. The surveys and calculations have all been carefully 
made, and no tax-payer or citizen who knows the charac- 
ter and the sagacity of the Commissioners need fear that 
there is any furm of jobbery in the enterprise. It is a great 
and beneficent public work, worthy of the State and of the 
country. 





THE TEA INSPECTORSHIP. 


WE receutly referred to the controversy over the Tea In- 
spectorship in. this city, and to the charge that the examina- 
tion was unfair. Importance was given to the charge by 
the fact that the late Secretary of the Treasury declined to 
appoint the candidate who stood highest upon the list of 
successful competitors. This was the right of the Secreta- 
ry under the law, but at the meeting of the Reform Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn it was urged that civil service reform must 
be watched, because the action of the Secretary showed that 
fraud might creep iuto it. 

This was a plain allegation, in the form of an insinua- 
tion, that there had been foul play in the examinatien, and 
that the Secretary had therefore rejected the candidate who 
was nominated. Mr. Potts, the secretary of the association, 
thereupon addressed a letter to the Secretary, who replied 
that “this Department was satisfied that the examination 
was fair and proper in every way, and it was not thonght 
necessary to pay any farther attention to that matter.” 

The insinuation against the honor of the examiners was 
absurd to every one who knew them, and its utter baseless- 
ness is shown by the reply of Secretary McCuLLocn. 





LAMAR AND SUMNER. 


ELEVEN years ago, when CHARLES SUMNER died, Secre- 
tary Lamar, a “ rebel brigadier,” and then a member of the 
House of Representatives, said—and his words may well 
be pondered by those who respect the memory of SUMNER, 
and who believe with him as he said in the bill which he 
introduced in December, 1272, that the names of battles 


~with fellow-citizens should not be continued in the army 


register nor placed on the regimental colors of the United 
States—Mr. LAMAR said: 


“Let us hope that future generations, when they remember the 
deeds of heroism and devotion done on both sides, will speak not 
of Northern prowess or Southern courage, but of the heroism, for- 
titade, and courage of Americans in a war of ideas—a war in 
which each section signalized its consecration to the principles, as 
each understood them, of American liberty, of the Constitution re- 
ceived from their fathers. 

“ Cuarces Sumygs in life believed that all occasion for strife and 
distrust between the North and South had passed away. Are there 
not many of us who believe the same thing? Is not that the com- 
mon sentiment, or, if it is not, ought it not to be, of the great mass 
of our people North and South? Bound to each other by a com- 
mon Constitution, destined to live together under a common gov- 
ernment, forming unitedly but a single member of a great family 
of nations, shall we not now at last endeavor to toward each 
other once more in heart as we are already indissolubly linked to 
each other in fortanes? Shall we not over the honored remains 
of this great champion of human liberty, this feeling sympathizer 
with human sorrow, this earnest pleader for the exercise of hu- 
man tenderness and charity, lay aside the concealments which 


‘serve only to perpetuate misanderstandings and distrust, and frank- 


ly confess.that on both sides we most earnestly desire to be one— 
one not merely in political orgavizaiion, one not merely in com- 
munity of language and literature, aad traditions and country, but 
more and better than all that, one also in feeling and in heart?” 





THE FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Tue Free Circulating Library is one of the most modest 
but effective charities in the city, whose good work is illus- 
trated by the number of persons who avail themselves of 
its opportunities. During the month of February there 
were 14,599 applications for- books at the central library, 
49 Bond Street, and 4078 readers in the reading-room. There 
were 9618 bodks taken out. At the OTTEXDORFER branch 
library there were 8191 volumes taken out during the month, 
and there were 6044 visitors to the reading-room. 

These figures show the extent of the service rendered to 
those who would have no other opportunity to read books 
and periodicals. Experience shows also how little the op- 


. portunity is abused. The books are carefully returned, and 


the percentage of loss is insignificant. The books, howev- 
er, are necessarily worn out, and must be replaced. Boys’ 
and girls’ books especially are in great demand, and of 
course they have worn more rapidly than the others. 

One of the most useful forms of charity would be the 
gift of such books, of which there is a superfluity in thou- 
sands of homes, and which, intrusted to the excellent man- 
agement of the Free Circulating Library, would continue 
their mission of pleasure and instruction until they had 
done all the good service possib'’e, and were totally aud 
honorably disabled. see oe 





PERSONAL. 


A New York lady who recently had the pleasure of seeing much 
of Mr. aan nanteine says that the famous critic blushes scarlet 
when contradicted in conversation, and immediately leaves the 
room, but, so long as his views are not opposed, is a most delightful 
and tireless talker. . 

—It is an interesting fact that since Mr. Irvine first appeared 
in this city and showed us how a first-class drama may be set upon 


a stepping-stone to Christianity, and that any person with a true 
Christian can be a Christian without going near a church. 


—Many thousand Americans have heard of the death of T.S 


to lodge and feed the unfortunate poor. This is better than apend- 
ing the money on a marbie mausoleum. 

—The Hon. Witiiaw W acpoar Astros, after a tery: of honorable 
service as Minister to Italy, will receive his friends «* Zis villa in 
Newport next summer. 

—Herr Sonnxxraat, the most celebrated of German actors, who 
is now playing an engagement in this city, tells a reperter the fol- 
lowing tale: “ For twelve vears past I have been followed almost 
daily by a woman. I have never spoken one syllable to her, nor 
she to me. Never has the slightest communication of any kind 
passed between us. For twelve years I have seen ber almost night- 
ly at the theatre; I have caught occasional glimpses of ber at a 
window or on the balcony of some house in some street in which [ 
might be living; I have met her in obscure villages when on some 
tour of rest. Whenever I fail to see her, some piece of ill lack 
always seems to befall me. At first her continual re-appearances 
somewhat worried me. I tried to conmnunicate with her, but always 
failed. Finally [ grew to regard her as my lucky star. I have 
built up an ideal i: wy mind concerning her: Not for the world 
would I speak to her, lest that ideal should be destroyed. - Judce 
of my astouishinent when I saw my Glitcksenged on board the ship 
when we were a few days out. When I open to-merrow vight at 
the Thalia, I know I shall sce her there. If on the night I am wo 
play Hamlet my'eyes fall on her, I know I shall carry all before 
me.” The good angel was present when he opened, and ke did 
carry all before hin. 

—General Lew Wattace feels much hurt at some animadver- 
sions on his military career made by General Grast in a recent 
magazine article, and will soon make an exhaustive reply to them 
by giving his own version of the battle of Shilvb. 

—The Saterday Reriew: “All possible precautions will of 
course be taken to secure the safety of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales during their visit to Ireland, and we are far from suggest- 
ing a doubt as to their proving sufficient. But when all is done in 
this way that can be doue, it can not avail to absolutely exclude all 
risk. A certain amount of risk is inseparable from the plan itself, 
and therein lies its principal chance of impressing the 1 
chiefly concerned.” 

—In a chapter on Priests and Womev, Mr. Hawentox observes : 
“ Without leisure it is difficult to have such quict and pleasant 
manners as the clergy generally have. Very busy men geverally 
seem preoccupied with some idea of their own which is not what 
you are talking about; but a leisurely man will give hospitality to 
your thought.” 

—An autograph letter from Apam Surrn, written in 1772, has 
been published, in which the great political economist says: “[ 
think myself very much honored and obliged to you for having 
mentioned me to the East India Directors as a person who would 
be of use to them. You have acted in your old way of doing your 
friends a good office behind their backs, pretty much as other peo- 
ple do them a bad one.” 

—All the most flourishing clubs in New York city are composed 
of two classes—the younger members and the older ones. Some- 
times these two classes come in conflict on a question of internal 
polity, but whenever they do the javeniles are beaten, as in the recent 
case of the t(lumphant re-election of Mr. Wusiam R. Travers io 
the presidency of the Athletic Ciub. 

—In a hitherto unpublished letter the late Mr. Joun Srvanz 
Mu wrote to a friend, “I am convinced that family life haa no- 
thing to fear from the perfect civil and political equality of the 
sexes.” 

—Professor Biackre, of Edinburgh, expresses the opinion that 
the newspaper interview is a sensible institution; but he oom- 
plains that in reports of his public addresses the “ lively passages” 
appear to the exclusion of his calm judgments on matters of deep 
import. Nevertheless, he thinks that “there is far too much of 
everything nowadays: far too much eating, far too mach drink- 
ing, far too much preaching, far too much writing, far too “mach 
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from colouial times to the beginning of the civil wax, with 
notes, biographical sketches, portraits, and other illustrations. 
All bright boys will be interested in this book, and be glad to 
know that Dr. Exeuisu, who recently underwent a severe surgical 
operation, which he bore with admirable fortitade, is on the way 
to a speedy recovery. 

—The Rochester Morning Herald prints the following exp!ana- 
tion of a matter which has occasioned some comment in our own 
columns: “ A week or two ago the artist T. pz Taensrave had a 
full-page illustration of ‘ Logging in Wisconain” in. Harper's 
Wea cy, in which oue team was represented as drawing a load of 
fifteen great pine logs piled in five courses. It was at once made 
the subject of criticism as being highly The uttered 
wisdom of one of these critics wo attention of Mr. Dx 
Tuutsrevr, he hired a photographer to go out into the woods and 
take one of these tremendous leads from life. This he seat to the 
Werazy, which had it engraved for the current pamber. It vin- 


as ineredible in il- 
jon that would allay 


much of the suspicion of the Eastern ~ Tn the logging camps 
of the West the workmen, at the sf taemukmicmeke « 
road by packing down the snow, water, which 
neg ee en ee 
on the horses’ shoes. Mr. De Tavisracre ‘ got’ his critics, however, 


quite as neatly as did Mr. Grasox, the artist, who, noticing that one 
critic of his last season's book gave the credit of fine workman- 
ship of one of the pictures wholly to the engraver, modestly pointed 
out the fact that it was one of his own drawings reproduced by the 
photo-engraving process,” 
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THE FRANCO-CHINESE WAR—AN EPISODE OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF FOO-CHOW.—[Srr Pace 186.] 


THE TOMB OF JUAREZ IN THE CITY OF MEXICO.—[Sre Pacer 186.) 
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ADRIAN VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avruon or “ Matnuimony,” “ Mpiir. pe Mersao,” 
“ Taietsy Hawt,” Bro. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SUSAN’S REVENGE. 


Wuitet Miss Susan Bowman was_ hatching 
schemes of vengeance and brushing her miv- 
tress’s hair with unnecessary violence, while the 
select portion of the public which calls itself so- 
ciety was eriticising the first number of the An- 
glo-Sazon, and while one of the contributors to 
that journal was complacently telling himself 
twenty times a day that the world was a plea- 
sant place to live in, Mrs. Adrian Vidal was chief- 
ly occupied in stitching at certain diminutive 
garments, which were hastily thrust under the 
sofa cushions when a visitor was announced. 

We are often told that approaching maternity 
brings with it a peculiarly ennobling and purify- 
ing influence —that a woman is never nearer 
heaven than when this prospect opens before 
her, and a good deal more to the like effect. All 
this may be—and we will hope that it is—per- 
fectly true. We may coneede that a woman who 
doesn't like babies is an unnatural and rather 
shocking sort of woman; and yet we may be 
allowed to doubt whether many women, when 
they marry, bestow much thought upon the or- 
dinary consequence of marriage. Clare, at any 
rate, had not done so, This sitting at home 
while her husband went out into the world, this 
anxious conning of household bills, this solitary 
and often apprehensive waiting for the unknown 
—well, perhaps it was the natural and fitting life 
for her to lead; but it was not the life she had 
dreamed of on sunny stmmer days at Polruth. 
There were times when she was desperately lone- 
ly and not a little homesick. It is not permitted 
to any one, however young, or however much in 
love, to break all at once and altogether with the 
past; and there were many things that Clare 
missed, without knowing how much she missed 
them. She wanted her kind old fussy mother ; she 
wanted the boys; she wanted space and liberty, 
and the fresh, healthy ring of young voices and 
laughter about her. And so it came to pass that 
from time to time’a tear would splash down upon 
her sewing, and she had to take herself severely 
to task for a discontent which she acknow- 
ledged to be unjustifiable. The failure of pre- 
vious dreams to fulfill themselves did not prevent 
her from continuing to dream as she sewed; aud 
lest she should fall too low in the estimation of 
mothers, it may be added that in these fanciful 
pictures of the future the coming tyrant played a 
very important part. Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast ; when one thing fails, another 
must needs take its place, or we could not go on 
living at all. It may be that Clare had some un- 
acknowledged consciousness that “ baby fingers, 
waxen touches,” must be accepted as a substitute 
for certain ideals which can never be realized in 
this world. 

And, after all, she was not lonely, as most peo- 
ple count loneliness. In these days Adrian fre- 
quently asked a friend or two to dine with him 
quietly ; and it was with affectionate warmth that 
he congratulated his wife upon the excellent little 
dinners which she contrived to set before them. 
It pleased Clare that he should be pleased; and 
it also pleased her to make the acquaintance of 
the colleagues whom he invited to his house, and 
who were entertaining enough in their way. Some 
of them had wives who called upon her, and every 
now and then a ladv of fashion who had taken 
up Mr. Vidal would remember that Mr. Vidal was 
a married man, and would good-naturedly push a 
voyage of discovery as far as Alexandra Gar- 
dens. 

Amongst these was one with whose condescen- 
sion Clare could very well have dispensed ; but 

she was determined to conquer a distrustfulness 
which had caused her to act foolishly upon a pre- 
vious occasion, and when LadySt. Austell, all smiles 
and geniality, was ushered into her little drawing- 
room, she did her best to respond to the kindness 
of her visitor's greeting. Lady St. Austell, who, 
for her part, thought Clare singularly uninterest- 
ing, disguised her sentiments as effectively and 
with as little exertion as usual. , 

“T have found you out, you'see—or rather, I 
have found you in, which is so much nicer. What 
a pretty house you have got! I met your hus- 
band ‘the other night, and he told me your ad- 
dress. Why were you not with him? You are 
not going out just now ?——oh—h!” Her ladyship 
took in the situation, and looked sympathetic and 
just a shade contemptuous, She had never her- 
self been debarred from the pleasures of society 
by any such cause, and she felt a sincere pity for 
less fortunate people. “I was hoping that you 
would dine with us quite quietly sume evening,”’ 
she went on; “ but of course, if you think you had 
better not— Perhaps you will spare us Mr. Vidal, 
though ; we should be so glad to see him.” 

Clare murmured that she was sure her hus- 
band would be most happy, and secretly hoped 
that her husband might be prevented by a pre- 
vious engagement from accepting the threatened 
invitation. 

The invitation, however, when it came, proved 
to be for an evening on which Adrian was not 
engaged, and he drove off to Grosvenor Square 
with anticipations of amusement which were 
amply fulfilled. Only seven people besides him- 
self sat down round the oval table, and probably 
nobody’s enjoyment was interfered with by the 


. Circumstance that the master of the house, who 


had e to Newmarket, was not one of them. 
* Begun in Hazrer’s Werecy No. 1463. _ 
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Lady St. Austell’s guests were all young, and, judg- 
ing by their conversation, were of a cheerful tem- 
perament. She herself was in high spirits, being 
—as she took an early opportunity of announ- 
cing—overjoyed to be back in London and amoug 
her friends once more. : 

“ After all, there is no place like it,” she said. 
“One grumbles at London sometimes, and one is 
glad enough to get away when the end of July 
comes ; but one never really enjoys life, except by 
fits and starts, anywhere else. Mr. Vidal agrees 
with me; don’t you, Mr. Vidal? When I saw 
him last, he was talking of settling down in 
the deepest depths of the country; but he has 
changed his mind, as I told him he would, and 
now I hope he won’t think of going into exile 
again.” a. 

“London couldn’t get on without Mr. Vidal,” 
remarked one of Adrian’s neighbors, politely. 
“What would become of the Anglo-Sazon if it 
lost its best man ?” 

They had all seen the Anglo-Saxon, and had a 
great many questions to ask. about it, although 
they evidently were not people whose tastes in- 
clined them toward much reading. If their ami- 
able intention was to give pleasure to the young 
writer, they were doubtless rewarded by perceiv- 
ing their success. Lady St. Austell herself ad- 
dressed the greater part of her remarks to him, 
treating him with easy familiarity, like an old 
friend. When dinner was over, she took him 
away into a corner, and said, “Now tell me 
what you have been doing since that day when 
I went out fishing with you and lost my line. 
Oh, but I know, though; you have been getting 
married, and honey-mooning, and all that. How 
glad you must be that it is over!” 

“T don’t know that I am,” answered Adrian. 
“Were you glad when your honey-moon was 
over?” 

“Glad was not the word! I jumped for joy; 
and so did Lord St. Austell. At least he would 
have jumped if he hadn’t had the gout so badly. 
I don’t mean to say that it might not have 
been different if one had been in other company, 
though,” she added, pensively. 

“In Johnny Spencer's, for instance ?” suggest- 
ed Adrian, who had found out that he could say 
what he liked to this lady. 

She looked up interrogatively. ‘“ Johnny Spen- 
cer? Did I tell you anything about him ?” 

“Yes; down at Polruth—don’t you remember ? 
You told me a great deal about him. Everything, 
in fact.” 

“Oh, did I? Well, I am sorry to say that 
poor Johnny has become very stupid and dull. 
He turned up at Melton in the winter with his 
hideous wife, and I was quite shocked at the 
change in him. Marriage is the ruin of one’s 
friends: they might as well die at once, for any 
comfort that one gets out of their company aft- 
erward.”’ 

“ And have you filled up his place?” asked 
Adrian, risking a second impertinence. 

Lady St. Austell sighed. “Not yet,” she answer- 
ed, quite seriously. “I still consider myself as be- 
ing in a sort of way in mourning for him; though 
perhaps he doesn’t deserve it.” She added, after 
a moment, “ Were you thinking of applying for 
the vacancy ?” 

Adrian was really not quite sure whether she 
was laughing at him or not; but he said, “ Oh, 
I am one of those who are as good as dead, you 
know. Besides, I doubt whether I should give 
satisfaction.” 

“Tam almost afraid you wouldn’t,” Lady St. 
Austell agreed. ‘In one sense, you know too 
much, and in another, perhaps you don’t know 
quite enough. However, there is no reason in 
the world why we should not be friends.” ‘ 

“‘ None—if you honor me so far as to wish for 
my friendship.” 

“Oh, the honor is all the other way. I have 
often wished so much to be upon terms of inti- 
macy with an author; but somehow authors are 
generally rather impossible sort of people, and I 
have never got beyond distant civilities with any 
one of them. You are different. You belong to 
one’s own class; or, at any rate, vou behave as 
if you did.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Adrian, who be- 
gan to see that Lady St. Austell was quite as ca- 
pable of uttering impertinences as of listening to 
them. 

She laughed. ‘ Well, you understand what I 
mean. A man who knows nobody and goes no- 
where may be a brilliant genius, but it isn’t very 
easy to talk to him. Now, with you,I shall al- 
ways be able to fall back upon gossip when I 
am tired of discussing novels.. And that re- 
minds me to say how much I enjoyed your Jast 
book. Your heroine was charming. Of course 
she was Mrs. Vidal ?” 

“So people tell me,” remarked Adrian. “I 
wasn’t aware of it until I was told.” 

“See what it is to be in love. But you must 
try to fall in love with somebody else before you 
write another book, or you won't be abie to give 
us the variety that we need. And variety is the 
thing to struggle after, both in novels and in real 
life. Don’t you think so?” 

When he reached home, Adrian did not give 
a verbatim report of this and other speeches 
which Lady St. Austell made to him in the 
course of the evening. He thought that they 
might be open to misconstruction; and Clare, 
who usually put him through a friendly cross- 
examination on his return at night, had not 
many questions to ask this time. 

To Clare it was a matter of surprise as well 
as regret that her husband should like a woman 
whom she found so objectionable ; and that he 
did like Lady St. Austell was plainly to be seen 
from the reserve with which he spoke of her. 
She attributed this phenomenon in part to the 
workings of the artistic nature, which, she pre- 
sumed, must necessarily be attracted by a 
subject, whether that subject be in itself a pleas- 
ing one or the reverse. 
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Not long after this a visitor remarked to her, 
casually: “I saw Mr. Vidal in the Park yesterday 
afternoon, He was driving in a victoria with a 
lady, who, I was told, was Lady St. Austell, the 
wife of that dreadfully wicked old man. Is she 
a friend of yours ?” 

“ Not exactly a friend,” Clare answered. “ We 


_know her because my parents live near Lord St. 


Austell’s place in Cornwall.” 

She managed to preserve an appearance of 
composure, and to give such information as she 
could to her visitor, who was very anxious to 
know whether Lord St. Austell was really as 
scandalous a person and as cruel a husband as 
he was said to be; but inwardly she felt as if 
an icy hand had been laid upon her heart. Was 
Adrian beginning to have concealments from ber, 
then? Why had he not told her that he had 
been driving with Lady St. Austell ? 

When he came in she put the question to him 
tranquilly, but so abruptly that he colored and 
looked guilty. If he had replied, ‘‘ Because you 
were 80 silly as to be jealous of her once,” no 
harm would have been done; but he judged it 
more prudent to say, carelessly, “Oh, I don’t 
know; I didn’t think it would interest you.” 
Whereupon Clare left the room without making 
any rejoinder. ; 

For the rest of the day she looked pale and 
miserable, and scarcely spoke ; while Adrian, who 
naturally felt himself aggrieved, did not choose 
to pave the way for a reconciliation. To sulk 
was not, however, in his nature. Late that even- 
ing, while he was sitting in his study, trying to 
work and finding work impossible, he said to 
himself that, at any rate, the beginning of an 
estrangement should not come from him. Clare 
was utterly unreasonable; but, when all was 
said, her unreasonableness arose from love. To 
understand is to forgive, and he understood his 
wife better than she understood him. He threw 


down his pen, stole upstairs to her bedroom, ~. 


where he found her disconsolately adding up ac- 
counts, and said he had come to make friends. 

“ You little goose ! why do you create troubles 
for yourself out of nothing at-all? I went to 
leave a card in Grosvenor Square, and at the door 
I met Lady St. Austell, who said she was just 
starting for the Park, and would give me a lift as 
far as Kensington Gardens if I was on my way 
home. So I said ‘ All right,’ and off we went. 
That was the beginning and end of the whole 
business. Now don’t you think you are rather 
&@ goose ?” 

He fully expected that Clare would make the 
desired admission, and that the customary red- 
integratio amoris would ensue. He was there- 
fore a good deal taken aback when she said: 
“ Adrian, will you do me a great favor? I will 
never ask such a thing of you again—only this 
once. Will you, for my sake, give up Lady St. 
Austell altogether ?” 

“No,” answered Adrian, quite good-humored- 
ly, but firmly; “I will do nothing of the sort. 
Lady St. Austell has been kind to me, and to you 
too. I shall neither be so rude as to quarrel with 
her, nor so foolish as to quarrel with you on her 
account. If you could see her with my eyes, you 
would be the first to laugh at yourself for having 
been afraid of her; but I am not going to say 
another word about the woman.— what is the 
use? Now go to bed, like a good girl, and let 
me get back to my work, or I shall be late with 
my copy again, and the editor of the Cormopoli- 
tan Magazine will tear me limb from limb.” 

This off-hand way of dismissing. the matter was 
so far successful that Clare smiled and allowed 
herself to be embraced. Nevertheless, after her 
husband had gone, she resolved that she would 
keep her word and never ask a favor of him 
again. It is difficult to be patient with those 
who meet trouble half-way, and it is easy to see 
the absurdity of instinctive antipathies. Yet a 
woman’s instinct does not often lead her astray, 
and we who are wise, and guided solely by prin- 
ciples of common-sense in all our dealings, may 
perhaps afford to spare a little sympathy for fool- 
ish people like Clare Vidal, remembering that the 
trials which they bring upon themselves are not 
the less real because of their folly. 

Not. many days after Clare had been so de- 
servedly worsted in her effort to set instinct 
above reason, a trial came upon her which to 
one of her mental tendencies was especially hard 
to bear. Had Adrian been at home when the 


second post came in, he would probably have . 


seen from her face that something was the mat- 
ter; his inquiries would have elicited the truth, 
and a sufficiently clumsy attempt to sow discord 
between husband and wife would have been de- 
feated. But, as ill luck would have it, he had 
left the house, and it was in solitude that Clare 


“opened and read the following precious mis- 


sive: 

‘Do you know how your husband amuses him- 
self when your back is turned? Ask him how 
many times he has been in Grosvenor Square this 
week, and if he answers you truly he must have 
changed from what he used to be. Yon are not 
the first woman whom he has deceived, and you 
will not be the last. One who knows him well 
advises you to keep him at home if you can.” 

‘Clare treated this anonymous letter as it is to 
be feared that very many of us treat such stabs 
in the dark. First, she examined it closely, and 
found that neither handwriting nor postmark 
afforded any clew to the identity of the writer. 
Then she indignantly tore it into fragments and 
threw. it away from her, determining to think 
no more about it. And then she sat down 
and thought about it. Clare knew, as every- 
body kuows, that anonymous letters can only be 
prompted by malice, and that the fact of their be- 
ing anonymous is strong presumptive evidence 
that the matter which they contain is false. So 
far, so good; but she could not help going a little 
farther, and arguing that malice must have some 
cause or other for its existence. “You are not 
the first woman whom he has deceived.” His 
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own mother had said something very |j\:. 
about him, and in that charge lay the poise 
letter. It had come, no doubt, from some \. ::,, 
who had been deceived, or considered her-..\; ;, 
have been deceived, by Adrian in days oii: }. 
and who was thus taking the first oppor. ii, 
that offered to av herself upon him. \\’j, 
was this woman ? ¢ insinuation that Asia), 
was visiting Lady St. Austell more fre. 
than he confessed might or might not be {.: 
upon fact. In any case, Clare felt that «)). 
bound to assume it to be untrue. The leas: ja, 
she could do (so she rather foolishly 1}, whit) 
was to say nothing to her husband abn: ;hi. 
backbiting communication, and to bela.» 4. 
though it had never reached her. She (.<.jso4 
herself for giving it a second thought; hi: <:if. 
contempt does not always lead to chang: 
duet, and so, while she condemned her 
cions, she brooded over them until she ; 
herself into a fever. 

Miss Susan Bowman a fine supply 
of hatred and malice, and in the vengeance \ \jici; 
she had sworn to wreak upon Vidal she yx 
quite ready. and willing to include Vidal's wife: 
yet—since, with all her little defects, she was 4 
woman—it is probable that she would not jaye 
dispatched the document quoted above had she 
been able to foresee all the consequences of that 
action. Adrian came home to find his small 
household in a state of the greatest confusion 
and alarm, and the doctor, who had been sim. 
moned hastily, pulled a rather long face when he 
came out of Mrs. Vidal's room. 

“T think you had better go down-stairs for the 
present,” he said to Adrian, “TI will join you as 
soon as I am able to leave my patient ; but that 
may not be for some hours. Perhaps you would 
like to telegraph for Mrs. Irvine.” 

= Is it so bad as that?” gasped Vidal, turning 
white. 

The a assumed that look of annoyed sur- 
prise w doctors generally do assume when 
sttch questions are aideimed to them, and said, 
% I understood that Mrs. Vidal wished her mother 
to be with her, that was all. Of course this is 
happening a great deal sooner than it ougit to 
have done, which gives us some additional cause 
for anxiety; but I did not intend to imply anv. 
thing more.” 

Thereupon he withdrew hastily; and Adrian, 
having dispatched his telegram, betook himself to 
his study, where he sat, waiting and trembling, 
for an interminable hour. At last he heard a 
heavy footfall on the stairs, and presently the 
doctor entered, With a grave and sympathetic 
mien, 

“T am sorry,” he began, “that I am not the 
bearer of good news.” j 

Adrian started up, and caught the man by the 
elbows. “Well ?—what?” he asked, fiercely. 

.“T regret to say that the child was born dead. 
Under the circumstances, that was only what 
might have been anticipated ; still—” 

“ Hang the child!” burst out Adrian. “What 
about my wife? Will she live »” 

The doctor disengaged himself, looking slightly 
shocked. “Oh, I hope so—I quite hope so,” he 
replied. ‘I have no reason to think otherwise. 
But it is a great pity that matters should have 
fallen out like this. Can you account for it in 
any way? Has Mrs. Vidal had any shock ?— 
any mental disturbance ?” 

‘ None whatever, that I am aware of,”’ answered 
Adrian. 

The doctor said no more, but appeared to be 
incredulous. Adrian saw that he thought there 
had been a quarrel between the young couple; 
but he did not care what the doctor thought, nor 
did it oceur to-him to make any inquiry as to the 
presumed shock which had deprived him of the 
jeys of paternity. All that he thought of then 
and for the next three days was his wife’s chance 
of recovery; and when she was pronounced to be 
out of danger, he could hardly contain himself 
for joy. 

Clare, who was too weak to speak much, lay 
and watched his happy face with a smile of con- 
tentment upon herown. “ He must love me, to be 
so glad,” she thought; and so long as he loved 
her, she asked for nothing more. She could have 
wished that he had been able to enter a little 
more into her feeling of disappointment about the 
baby; but it was hardly to be expected that a 
man should understand that. In reality, Adria! 
did, to some extent, understand what her feeling- 
must be, but thought it better not to touch upon 
that subject. Personally, he shared the views o! 
Mrs. Irvine, who concealed her own disappoint- 
ment beneath a mask of cheerful volubility, an 
who confided to him that, much as she would 
have liked to be a mother, she could not }ut 
feel that this first member of the third geners- 
tion had been rightly served for entering the 
world with such undue itancy. 

“So inconsiderate of him!” shesaid. “I dare 
say, if he had lived, he would have brought «» 
immensity of trouble upon us all with his impet- 
uous ways of on. Even as it is, he ha 
given me a dreadful fright, besides upsetting »'' 
my arrangements, I had promised mysel! « 
month in London toward the end of the seaso, 
and I thought that.by the time Clare was stro 
again you would be ready for your summer |v 

take both back to Cardre 


sible on account of a hundred things that ha. 


t I want to do in Lo: 
poor Clare and doing all tha Pe eriuen 
to Mr. Irvine to come No, I won’t have hin 
in this house; he ods 2) only be in your wa’. 
He will stay.in a little hotel in Albemarle Stree’ 
where they know him and will look after hiv 
and then he must go about and do my comm 
sions for me. A nice mess he will make of ther, 
I am afraid, but we must hope for the best.” 

In obedience to this summons, Mr, Irvine du'y 
arrived in Albemarle Street, whence it was agrec- 
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at he was to journey out to Alexandra Gardens 
al pha 2 be informed of his daughter's 
progress toward recovery, and to receive his wife’s 
orders for the day. As, however, he persisted in 
walking the whole distance, and as on three con- 
secutive occasions he lost his way, and only ap- 
peared in tow of a friendly policeman at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, by which time he was 
far too exhausted to be sent anywhere, it was con- 
sidered that time would be saved by sending him 
his daily instructions through the post for the 
future. In spite of the element of risk involved 
in such an t (for the old gentleman 
never remem to post a letter himself, and 
when two or three days elapsed without news of 
him it was impossible not to fear that he might 
have been decoyed into a back slum and mur- 
dered), Mrs. Irvine adhered to it loyally, and only 
left her daughter’s bedside when Clare insisted 
upon her giving herself a little fresh air. 

Adrian, too, remained at home during the t- 
er part of the twenty-four hours, neither dining 
out nor paying visits, and making the office of the 
Anglo-Saxon the sole object of his afternoon walk. 
However, when Clare was in a fair way toward 
convalescence, he bethonght him that it would 
be only civil to eall upon Lady St. Austell, who 
had sent repeatedly to inquire during Mrs. Vidal’s ‘ 
illness, and from whom he had received various 
sympathetic little notes, to which be had replied, 
without thinking it necessary to mention them to 
the invalid, Turning into Grosvenor Square, one 
afternoon, to discharge this act of duty, he was 
surprised to see his father-in-law standing on the 
steps of the house for which he himself was bound. 


Mr. I was apparently lost in thought, but rec- 
ognized the new-comer with a gesture of de- 
light. 


“Dear me!-is that you, Adrian? Now perhaps 
you will be able to help me out. I have, unfor- 
tunately, quite forgotten, for the moment—” 

“Where you are and what you came here for,” 
wa, Adrian, laughing. ‘‘ Well, I think I can 
tell you. You came here to call on Lady St. Aus- 
tell, and you are now at her door.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know that—I am quite aware of 
that; and I can also recall the specific errand 
upon which I was sent by Mrs. Irvine. She has 
lately supplied Lady St. Austell with a maid—a 
most le person, who has seen better 
days, but is now in reduced cir t and 
I was to inquire how she was getting on. But my 
difficulty is this. If Lady St. Austell was not at 
home, I was to be sure to ask for the young woman 
herself, and unluckily her name has altogether 
escaped me. It couldn’t be Arrowroot, could 
it” ‘ 

“T shouldn’t think so,” said Adrian. 

“No; and yet that can’t be far from it, because 
all the way down Bond Street I was trying to fix 
it in my mind by repeating to myself ‘ A was an 
Archer, who shot at a frog.’ Now the name was 
not Archer.” 

“I don’t see how that would help you toward 
Arrowroot, éxcept that both words begin with an 
A,” yemarked Adrian. ‘ Would the frog be of 
any assistance, do you think ?” 

Mr. Irvine shook his head despondently. “I 
doubt it. I ean call to mind no English surname 
that is connected in any way with the idea of a 
frog, unless it be Tadpole, aud I should be sorry 
to assert positively that such a name as Tadpole 
exista. Added to which, Tadpole is certainly not 
the name of the young person.” 

“That being so, suppose we ring and ask for 
the new maid ?” 

“To be sure!” cried Mr. Irvine, gleefully. “We 
will do so without loss of time. What a fortu- 
nate thing that you should have arrived at this 
moment! You are always so fertile in expedi- 
ents.” 

Adrian accordingly rang the bell, and during 
the interval that el before the door was 
opened he had leisuve to reflect that, from his 
point of view, it was aps not such a very for- 
tunate thing that he had encountered his father- 
in-law at that particular time and place. He had 
not said, before leaving home, that he intended 
calling upon Lady St. Austell, and would have 
been just as well pleased that the circumstance 
should not be reported. His musings were in- 
terrupted by a sudden exclamation from Mr. Ir- 
vine. e 

“Bowman!” called out the old gentleman, tri- 
umphantly, “Susan Bowman, of course! I knew 
it had something to do with archery. Now, do 
you see the beauty of this system of memoria 
technica? It not only enables you to recall the 
particular word that you wish to retain, but it ex- 
ercises the deduotive and inductive faculties—” 

But the remainder of Mr. Irvine’s speech died 
away upon his lips when he discovered that bis 
hearer had vanished, as if by enchantment. 

Adrian was, indeed, at this moment posting 
along Upper Brook Street, uttering muffled exe- 
crations at-every step. Susan Bowman in Lady 
St. Austell’s service! Here was a pretty piece 
of business! “No more visits to Grosvenor 
Square for me /” thought he to himself. “That 
dear old mother-in-law of mine is the best of 
women; but she is not happy in her choice of 
objects for benevolence. I suppose the next 
thing will be that she will hear the whole of 
Susan's sad story, with additions and embellish- 





ments. Heaven g rant that the woman may not 
have found out Clare’s maiden name! It is this 
sort of disastrous thing that makes one doubt 


whether Providence can really take any active 
part in the government of human affairs.” 


The wicked flee when no man pursueth. Per- 


haps 80; but there have been circumstances un- 
the righteous have been known to 
the same inglorious system of strategy. 
not be said that Adrian had behaved wick- 





cause for his retreat. 
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It would have been so 
simple to have been taken ill or to have remem- 
bered an appointment. However, there was no 
use in thinking about that now, and he could 
but trust that Mr. Irvine’s treacherous memory 
might fail to retain the circumstances of their 
meeting and parting. What was more important 
was that a woman who ardently desired to do 
him an ill turn was residing in the house which, 
of all houses in London, seemed the most likely 
to furnish her with means to effeet her purpose ; 
and as he thought of the complications that 
might arise out of this most unlucky accident, 
Adrian-almost made up his mind that he would 
not only steer clear of Lady St. Austell for the 
future, but would frankly tell his wife the whole 
history of that boyish adventure which had so 
nearly prevented her from ever becoming his 
wife at all. 

That he did not, in the sequel, carry out this 
sensible determination was due to a succession 
of those second thoughts which are not always 
the best. He had a good many reasons for hold- 
ing his tongue. No man likes to confess (except 
in general terms) that he has been an egregious 
ass; very few men care to run the risk of a 
scene which may be avoided ; and if it only cost 
an occasional ten-pound note to keep Susan qui- 
et, occasional ten-pound notes might very well 
be forthcoming in these palmy days of literary 
success. Moreover, when he had regained full 
possession of his senses, Adrian reflected that 
the chance of a visitor to a large establishment 
being seen by the lady’s-maid was not to be 
reckoned upon the average at a much high- 
er rate than one in fifty, and that, as he had es- 
caped recognition hitherto, it was most proba- 
ble that he would continue to do so. To all this 
it may be added that he did not want to break 
with Lady St. Austell. 

Had he been a little better acquainted with 
the habits both of Lady St. Austell and Susan, 
he might have spared himself the trouble of de- 
bating whether or not it behooved him to be cau- 
tious about calling in Grosvenor Square. The 
former of these women was at all times possess- 
ed by so irresistivle a craving to talk about her- 
self that it would have been impossible for any 
one to brush her hair every evening without 
hearing all that she knew as to the person. who 
had the privilege of exciting her interest for the 
time being; the latter had an insatiable thirst 
for information, having long since discovered 
ways in which miscellaneous information may be 
turned to account. Susan, therefore, was per- 
fectiy aware not ouly that Adrian was the son- 
in-law of the lady who had provided her with 
her situation, but also that Mrs. Vidal was rath- 
er prone to be jealous of her husband, and that 
Lady St. Austell was by no means disinclined to 
give her good cause for being so. 

This was most satisfactory, and Susan began 
to see her way to paying off old scores in that 
time-honored fashion which ought always to 
fail, yet so seldom does fail. That Mrs. Vidal 
might very possibly show the anonymous letter 
which she had received to her husband was a 
contingency in no wise to be dreaded. The 
writer did not care in the least whether she was 
identified by Adrian or not; for, since her inter- 
view with him, she had felt assured that he 
lacked the requisite courage to speak the truth 
about his past. He would, therefore (so she cal- 
culated), meet this charge with a blank denial— 
which denial would be only half believed in. 
He would not cease to visit Lady St. Austell; 
but henceforth he would do so more or less on 
the sly; and sooner or later he was quite sure, if 
not to compromise himself, at least to place him- 
self in a compromising situation. Thus there 
was good ground for hope that ere long he might 
be made acquainted with the sweet uses of ad- 
versity. In the mean time it was not desirable 
that he sliould be put upon his guard by know- 
ledge of his enemy’s whereabouts, and that know- 
ledge Susan accordingly determined to withhold 
from him. Should he by any chance acquire it, 
she would still have the whip-hand of him; for 
she had preserved certain affectionate letters of 
his, written in by- gone days, and she was not 
without hope that as time went on she might do 
still better, and possess herself of similar mis- 
sives addressed to Lady St. Austell. It will be 
perceived that Miss Bowman was neither over- 
strict as to her own moral codé nor disposed to 
form too lefty a notion of that of her neigh- 
bors. 

“She is,” said Mrs. Irvine, speaking of her to 
Adrian at this time, “one of the most interesting 
and unfortunate creatures I have ever met. 
would have tried to place her as a governess, 
but she said she really would prefer being a 
muid, and one can’t wonder that she should, poor 
thing! Nowadays, so much is expected of gov- 
ernesses that she could not hope to he intrusted 
with the care of any but quite small children, 
and as she very truly said, it is better to be a - 
lady’s-maid than a nurse. I don’t think there 
are any people in the world whom I pity so 
much as those who are thrown upon their own 
resources after having been brought up as ladies 
and yet insufficiently educated.” 

“| suppose you satisfied yourself that she had 
been brought up as a lady,” said Adrian, to whom 
all this was very unpleasant hearing. 

“ Well, she said so,” answered Mrs. Irvine, as 
if that were quite conclusive; and added, after a 
moment, “Sometimes I feel almost inclined to 
give up belonging to charitable organizations 
altogether; they seem to make people so hard 
and suspicious. This poor woman came to the 
office of our Society for the Aid of Decayed Gen- 
tlewomen, and they would have nothing to say 
to her because she couldn’t produce any relations 
to answer for her. Now, how is one to produce 
people who are dead and buried? One can’t dig 
them up out. of their graves ; and she did offer 
to show us their tombstones, which Lady McClev- 
erty said was so impertinent of her, though I real- 
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_ ly could not see myself why it was impertinent. 


She told me her whole story, which was really a 
very sad and touching one. The lady with whom 
she lived first, after her parents died, turned her 
out-of-doors and refused to help her to another 
place because she had been unfortunate enough 
to attract the attention of this lady’s son—a dis- 
solute and unprincipled young man. Then, I 
think, she said she had been a dress-maker, and 
—well, I don’t remember all her adventures ; 
but she managed at last to get a situation as 
nursery - governess, and only left it because she 
could not endure the vulgarity of the people.” 

Adrian groaned. “And upon the strength of 
that unsupported testimony you recommended 
her to Lady St. Austell 2” 

“It wasn’t unsupported. I had a character 
of her from the people with whom she had been 
last. Not a very good character, [ must admit; 
but it was easy to see that the woman who wrote 
it was prejudiced against her. At an rate, Lady 
St. Austell is quite satisfied.” 

Adrian did not care to pursue the subject. It 
was a relief to him to find that he had not yet 
been betrayed, and it was also something of a 
relief to him when Mrs. Irvine left for Cornwall. 
“If there is to be a disturbance,” thought he, 
“the fewer there are of us to take part in it the 
better.” 

. But before very long all dread of a disturbance 
ket aim, Susan made no sign, and Clave, though a 
little depressed—as was but natural, after all that 
she had gone through—waBs almost herself again, 
and seemed to have forgotten the unreasoning 
repugnance that she haf felt for Lady St. Aus- 
tell. In reality, Clare? had forgotten nothing ; 
but Adrian’s care of her during ber illness had 
made her so heartily ashamed of having doubted 
him that she was eager to show her penitence 
by urging him to go out into the world again— 
which thing, to tell the truth, he was ready to do 
without any great pressure. She herself did not 
yet feel equal to the fatigue of being entertained 
again ; so she remained at home, counting the 
days till August, in the beginning of which month 
Adrian was to take her down to Cardrew, and 
sometimes wishing that she had a friend with 
her to keep her company and aid the flight of 
time. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








EDWIN BOOTH. 


Wuarterver differences of opinion may exist as 
to the exact position in the ranks of great actors 
which will be awarded hereafter to Mr. Epwin 
Boorn by the final verdict of history, there can 
be no doubt that he now is, and has been for 
many years, the representative tragedian of the 
United States. This pre-eminence has been con- 
ferred upon him not only by general agreement 
of the critics, but by the vote of the public, which, 
so far as a living actor is concerned, is the final 
court of appeal. The conditions of the stage 
have changed in many ways, often for the worse, 
since he made bis first appearance before the 
foot-lights ; and the story of his career contains 
an important lesson for the younger players of 
the day, few of whom, even of those who possess 
any natural capacity for acting, have any idea 
of the responsibilities or possibilities of their pro- 
fession. Tie circumstances of Mr. Boorn’s early 
life, althongh sometimes most distressful and dis- 
heartening, were peculiarly favorable to the for- 
mation of his character and the development of 
his intellectual and artistic qualities. He was 
born in Baltimore on the 15th of November, 18338, 
and from his boyhood up was the intimate compan- 
ion—it may almost be said the guardian—of his 
father, of whose brilliant powers, strong passions, 
and wayward ‘habits it is not needful now to 
speak. The experience of those days doubtless 
gave him a gravity and a self-reliance beyond his 
years, and encouraged him to seize an opportu- 
nity of acting in public before he was sixteen 
years old. This event occurred in the Boston 
Museum in September, 1849, when he played the 
small part of Tyrrel to his father’s Richard III. 
He did not fail, and soon afterward played other 
more important parts, such as Cassio in Othello, 
and Wilford in The Jron Chest. A yeur later he 
acted Wilford before a New York audience in the 
old National Theatre in Chatham Street; and in 
1851, in the same house, essayed Richard III., 
and actually won commendation from an audience 
assembled to greet his distinguished father. 

Being thus fairly embarked in his profession, 
he started for California in 1852, and it was dur- 
ing the next four years that he laid the founda- 
tion of that ample experience in every variety of 
stage business and expedient which made his 
execution in late years so remarkable for pre- 
cision, smoothness, significance, and elaboration. 
The characters which he enacted at this time 
covered the entire range of the drama. One of 
them was that of Dandy Cox, in a negro farce, 
which was followed at no great interval by Shy- 
lock, Macbeth, and Hamlet. The death of his 
father was the cause of great grief and torturing 
anxiety, but brought no respite from hard work. 
The future favorite of a vast continent was often 
reduced to terrible straits, which seem ludicrous 
enough now. He was sometimes compelled to 
make long and perilous journeys on foot, he suf- 
fered hunger, and was at one time (in the Sand- 
wich Islands, whither he made a flying trip) 
obliged to stick up his own “posters” ‘by day 
preparatory to impersonating mighty kings and 
heroes at night. Hard work, doubtless, but the 
familiarity with every branch of his art which 
he then acquired proved of inestimable value to 
him at no distant period. Many so-catled actors 
would be mightily benefited by a prolonged 
course of the same treatment. In 1857 he was 
once more in civilization, and appeared with great 
success in Boston as Sir Giles Overreach. He 
was on the high-read to fame then, for from Bos- 
ton he came to New York, to Barton’s Theatre, 
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and acted in a round of great characters, such 
as Richard, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, Lear, 
Hamlet, Brutus (in. Paynx’s tragedy), and. others, 
exhibiting an amount of fire and passion which 
won him the hi ideration. His next 
venture was in England, at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre in London, where he played several charac- 
ters, and made a hit as Richelieu ; but the trip 
was not, from various causes, in all respects sat- 
isfactory, and he returned to New York to begin 
in 1862 the brilliant series of engagements in 
the Winter Garden Theatre which established his 
reputation permanently. 

Space will not permit more than the briefest 
allusion to the sad trials which have imbittered 
his triumphs. The death of his first wife, the 
beautifal Mary Devry, was a terrible blow, from 
which he had scarcely railied when the crime 
of his unhappy brother Witxes plunged him 
again and the whole nation into mourning. Next 
in order came his financial failure at his famous 
theatre, now a thing of the past, aun accident 
which threatened to deprive him of the use of 
his right arm, and a long series of domestic anx- 
ieties, culminating in the death of his second 
wife, which overshadowed hia second and very 
successful professional visit to England. For all 
these tribulations he may find some consolation 
in reflecting upon the triumphs won in the mo- 
ther country, in Germany, and more recently in 
his native land, all of which are fresh in the pub- 
lic memory. 

In a brief sketch of this kind it is impossible 
to do more than summarize the merits and de- 
ficiencies of Mr. Boorn as an-actor. His most 
fervent admirers claim for him genius of the 
highest kind, while his detractors, who are few 
and insignificant, pretend that he is wholly de- 
void of inspiration—a manifestly absurd and ma- 
licious conclusion. The ill-judged enthusiasm of 
friends, however, is more dangerous to the repu- 
tation of an actor than the unjust assaults of 
enemies, inasmuch as it is likely to create expec- 
tations which can not be realized, and thus pro- 
voke disappointment. The word “genius” is 
abused so recklessly by careless writers, and ap- 
plied so indiscriminately, that it is often difficult 
to understand just what it is meant to express. 
If in the case of an actor i¢ is intended toakinity 
a-fine and cultivated intelligence, a. keen pereep- 
tion of the dramatic possibilities of a character, 
a complete mastery of all theatrical device, a 
correct taste, rare declamatory powers, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of elocution, of 
the signifieance of gesture, and of facial expres- 
sion, or if it is held to include such physical quali- 
fications as an attraetive form, a handsome, mo- 
bile face, and a melodious voice, Mr. Boorn has 
all these qualifications in an eminent degree. 
If, on the other hand, the word is employed in 
its strictest sense, to express that rarest and 
Heaven-sent gift which has madé a few blest 
mortals the beacon -lights of the centuries, Mr. 
Boorn does not sess it. It-can not, for in- 
stance, be said him that to.see him in cer- 
tain parts is to “ read Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning.” Nor is this anything to his diseredit. 
The stage does not owe its greatest debt to its 

disputed gevi nh Kean was a me- 
teor, but he did nothing to advance the att of 
which he was a master; and the elder Boorn, if « 
greater, is certainly a less admirable figure than 
his son. An actor who simpby astounds by his 
brilliancy in certain passages of a play ought not 
to be compared artistically with the actor who, 
by sheer force of labor, intelligence, and self-cul- 
ture, maintains a high level of excellence througii- 
out his performance. The distinguishing merit 
of Epwin Boora is the completeness of his artistic 
equipment, and the intellectual brightness which 
irvadiates all his performances. His Iago is per- 
haps his masterpiece. It is brain-work from be- 
ginning to end, a marvel of cold diabolism, finish- 
ed to the finger-nails, showing the fullest appre- 
cixtion of the great master’s purpose. His Riche- 
lieu, again, is extraordinary in its finesse and 
elaboration, its saturnine humor and its melo- 
dramatic cleverness. There is not quite the true 
note of passion in the famous defiance, but the 
gvadual approach to the climax is effected with 
the rarest skill. In Bertuecio the elaboration 
and the intellectual keenness are equally notice- 
able, and in the scene before the-doors of the 
banquet-hall the actor reaches a pitch of emo- 
tion which approaches inspiration very nearly. 
These are the three greatest performances of Mr. 
Boortn, and each of them would place him in the 
His Hamlet is perfect in execution, 
and is perhaps the most famous of his imper- 
sonations, but the mechanism ‘is too plain, and 
the performance excites admiration by its finish 
rather than its truth. In the mad scenes of Lear 
the intellectual and artistic resources of Mr. 
Bootn are displayed by numberless illustrative 
artifices, and there is true pathos of a very rare 
kind in the recognition of Cordelia. In Macbeth 
and Othello he is only partly successful. There 
are tragic heights in them to which. he can not 
soar. His Richard is a very fine performance in 
all but the last act, when he becomes melodra- 
matic rather than tragic. It is, however, incom- 
parably the best to be seen on our stage. 

This summary, which only refers to a small 
part of his repertory, is necessarily imperfect, but 
indicates the range and limitations of his abilities. 
His pinions are not quite strong enough for the 
loftiest flights, but he is nearer the sun than dny 
of his English-speaking contemporaries. He is 
an artist from the top to the toe, and he is en- 
titled to high honor both as actor aud man. © It 
is to be hoped that there is no foundation for 





‘the rumor of his approaching retirement, for the 


stuge can not now spare him. He is in the full 
ripeness of his powers, and couki he be seen at 
the head of a really good company in this city for 
two or three seasons only, he would add to the 
lustre of his own reputation, add a needed digni- 
ty to his profession, aud confer an inestimable 
boon upon the public, 
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THE NATION'S GRATITUDE TO 
GENERAL GRANT. 


ministration, in the bill which conferred upon 
him an unexampled honor. The story can not 
be better told than in the record of the Senate 
proceedings. A message from the House, an- 
nouneing the concurrence of that body in the 
Senate bill authorizing the President to nomi- 
nate one person as General on the retired list of 
the army, was received with hearty applause, and 
thereupon Senator Ineatts said : 

“ Mr, President, the nation knows who that one 
person is. I ask unanimous consent that the 
reference of the bill to the committee be waived, 
and that it be now considered by the Senate. ’ 

The presiding officer (Senator GarLanp) stated 
that the bill was the Senate bill, and nothing fur- 
ther was necessary to make it a law except the 
proper signatures. (Applause.) , 

Senator Epmunps, resuming the chair, stated 
that he had received a communication which 
would now be read, as follows : 


“Olen Gore A lene, Peas pro tempore 
of the ; 
“The accompanying commanication, althongh an 
executive message, may be read in open session. 
“ Carsten. A. AnTaur.” 
(Applause.) 


The clerk then read the message from Presi- 
dent Artuor, herewith reproduced in fac-simile. 

The President pro tem. announced that the 
nomination would be considered in open session. 
The question is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to this appointment? All Senators in favor 
will say Aye. (A storm of ayes.) All opposed, 
No. (Dead silence.) ‘Phe ayes have it unani- 
mously.” E 
. The nomination was the last message sent by 
President Artuur to the Senate, and its signa- 
ture one of the last uses of his. name as Presi- 
dent. The date of March 3 is the legislative 
date, although the message was in fact written 
and delivered not long before noon on March 4. 
President CirveLann’s signature to General 
Grant's commission was his first official sigua- 
ture as President, except to the message nom- 
inating the members of his cabinet. 

President ArTHUR’s message was photographed 
by C. M. Bex, of Washington, ‘ . 
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THE NEW PENSION COMMIS. 
SIONER, 


itorions conduct,” after baer wounded severely 
of Pea Ridge, A:. 


Since the close of the war General Biacx has 
lived in a Republican State and district, and has 
consequently never received office, though he has 
twice run for Congress, once for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the State, and in 1878 received the vote 
of his party in the Legislature for the United 
States Senate. In every campaign his personal 
popularity has been such that he has run far 
ahead of his ticket. He is a man of stainless 
reputation, great e! , fixedness of purpose, 
and @ generous disposition, a political orator, and 
an advocate of high quality in his profession— 
the law. He was a delegate to the Chicago Con- 
vention, where his delegation carried its thirty. 
eight votes to Mr. CLEVELAND at the critical 
juncture. A little later, when himself named by 
the Georgia delegation for the Vice-Presidency, 
it was probable that he would have been desig- 
nated for that position had he not believed it to 
be his duty to be loyal to Mr. McDona.p. 





THE JUAREZ MONUMENT. 


On the 5th of February last the people of the 
city of Mexico celebrated what is called “The 
Day of the Constitution” and “Juarez Day.” 
The tomb of the patriot President was decorated 
with flowers. The picture on page 180 is from a 
photograph of the graceful and poetical statue 
which surmounts the tomb of Juarxz. 
~The celebration of the day was of the most en- 


“thusiastic character. At the hour of ten in tlhe 


morning the Alameda was alive with people and 
gay with the trappings of the soldiers. Silken 
banners embroidered with gold and silver flashed 
among the trees. Just outside the grove stood a 
car containing a figure of the Goddess of Liberty, 
a picture of Juarez, and a silver crown, which 
the students of the university were to lay upon 
his tomb. The crown was supported upon wreaths 
of Jaurel, and a pair of swords were crossad be- 
neath. Six of the finest and blackest chargers 
were attached to the car. The reins were of pur- 
ple silk, and cords of purple silk depended from 
the silver bits of the magnificent animals, and 
were held in the hands of richly liveried foot- 
men, 

" The students were in the Alameda by hun- 
dreds. The vivas were gontinuous, As the pro- 
cession moved through the streets of the city it 
was the students, perhaps, who were the most en- 
thusiastically greeted. 

One of the features of the procession was a 
train of mules laden with artillery equipment, 
and suggestive of Mexican mountain warfare. 

As the procession entered the plaza the bells 
of the cathedral began to clang. This was a sig- 
nal, and in a minute every bell in the city was 
contributing its part to a deafening chorus. Tlie 
enthusiasm of the people rose to fever heat, and 
culminated before the Panteon, which contains 
the tomb of Juarrz. 

At the tomb there were addresses. One of 
them was made by a granddaughter of Juarsz, 
Gavupature Sancuez, a black-eyed child. She 
spoke on behalf of the women of the republic. 
Six daughters of Juargz were present. 

The last of the greater acts of the Mexicans 
under the administration of Juarez was tlreir 
successful resistance of the attempt of France to 
maintain an-empire in Mexico under MaxiMI.ian. 
MAXIMILIAN was captured, and shot on June 19, 
1867. Juarez died in 1872, aged sixty-six. 





FRANCE’S CHINESE WAR. 


A wir defined England’s costly and useless, 
border wars with petty tribes in India as “ send- 
ing for an elephant to pick up a pin,” and the 
sarcasm is equally applicable to France’s Chinese 
erusade, ll the regiments and iron-clads in ex- 
istence can never make Saigon the successful 
rival of Singapore, or give to the Frenchman the 
colonizing powers of the German, the Yankee, or 
the Englishman. No one can look in the bold 
brown face of brave Count De Kerearapxc (with 
whose Tonquin mission the on = 
virtually began) without regretting that he anc 
others Tike him should have been doomed to 
wage fruitless war in a region which is one great 
swamp in the wet season and one great oven in 
the dry one, or to bombard mud hovels and sink 
fishing-boats in default of better work. i 

But such a war is not made up of cheap tri- 
umphs like these. The lessons of the Russian 
artillery officers on the Peiho in 1859, and_ of 
Gorpon in 1863-4, have not been wasted. The 
Chinese are learning to fight, and (as may be 
seen by the incident of the Foo-Choo bombard- 
ment that forms our sketch) can now “ puttee 
pill in gun” to some pu Nature herself, 
too, fights against the invader, and China may 
well echo the boast of the fierce pars | spe 
of M , that no foreign ier cou 
aid tie veo aan: General Hazo (jun- 
gle) and General Tazo (fever). No traveller who 
has seen Tonquin and Cochin China can think 
without a shudder of European troops marching 
and Eu gun-boats voyaging among those 
rank, foul morasses and gloomy bayous and 
black, slimy, reed-grown creeks, out of which, as 
the last gleam of sunset fades over the tree-tops, 
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one may see the white fever-mist begin to curl 
up like steain from a kettle. The iron-clads that 
have ventured into this dismal cobweb of muddy 
- rivers may song llpig the enemy’s mud walls 
and patisades, no armor-plating is proof 
against the shafts of pestilence aimed at them 
in retarn by an unseen archer from the shadowy 
thickets around. 

The French have indeed won many victories— 
but at what a cost! One detachment has had 
to cut its way back through tenfold odds, leav- 
ing its leader’s corpse to be mangled too horribly 
for deseri) Another, while vainly striving 

its guns through knee-dee 
been pelted with shot by an invisible foe on all 
sides at once. A third has left half its number 


the consolation of knowing (as in 1812) that their 
enemies suffer equally with themselves. The 
history of the Panama Ruilway proves that the 
Chinese can defy a malaria which sweeps off 
other men by hundreds, and in a trial of endur- 
ance like that pending the European has no 
chance against the Asiatic. 





AFGHANISTAN. 


Wuen Sir Peter Lumspen passed my quarters 
at Baku last September on his way to Afghanis- 
tan, the Afghan difficulty was “a mere frontier 
question, easily settled.” It is something more 
now. Russia’s convenient theory that the Tur- 
comans who fled to Afghanistan when she an- 
nexed Merv are still ber subjects, and carry the 
Russian frontier with them wherever they go, 
would give her the whole Badgheis province be- 
tween the Hari-Rad (river) and the Murghab, 
bringing her border within sight of Herat itself. 
En , again, objects to her crossing the Hari- 
Rud from the west, or the hills beyond Penjdeh 
from the north. But England is wise too late. 
With Russia’s first stride across the Oxus, Merv, 
the half-way house to Herat, was virtually an- 
nexed already. The first rail laid by Russian 
soldiers in the Khiva desert in 1879 cast a pro- 
phetic shadow up to the very gates of Herat. 
Along both lines the invader’s approach is silent 
but sure. On the north she has advanced un- 
checked from Merv up the Murghab Valley to 
Penjdeh. On the west, the narrow twenty-two- 
inch gauge of her railway from the Caspian has 
crept on over sands hardened with mud and 
swamps hastily filled with sand, across the flats 
of Mulla-Kari, past the ruined Persian fort at 
Kizil-Arvat, nearer and nearer to the dark Kho- 
rasan mountains, sweeping at last into the grim 
gorges and bleak uplands around Askabad, the 
new local capital. - Russian posts now bristle 
along the 220 miles of mountain road from Aska- 
bad to Sarakhs, and Russian sentries look down 
from the rocky height crowned by the ruins of 
the Sarakhs fort, with its eleven useless guns, 
tracing the shining course of the Heri-Rud far to 
the southeast, along which lies the easy march 
of 170 miles between them and Herat, so easy, 
indeed, that their outposts now touch the Robaht 
Pass, forty miles north of the city. 

But all this is the inevitable result of the fact 
that Russia comes among Easterns as an Eastern, 
while England comes: as a Western. In diplo- 
macy as in trade, the semi-Asiatic Russian brings 
in his one really important stipulation at the 
very end as a thing of no moment. The forty 
miles of frontier that Russia modestly accepted 
from Persia in 1880 comprised the two most im- 
portant mountain of the whole district. 
The bare and seemingly worthless hills around 
Mobammedabad, which the Persians evacuated 
at her bidding a year later, gave her an open road 
down to the great commercial city of Meshed. 
The insignificant Turcoman settlements which 
she is now demanding, while disclaiming all de- 
signs upon Herat, would be her direct pass-key 
into Herat itself, the military key and commer- 
cial centre of northwestern Afghanistan. “I 
have no designs upon your bank,” says Russia to 
- England; “all I ask is the key of your safe.” 

Matched against a foe whose motto is “ Bez 
obmana torgovli nyett’” (without cheating, no 
trading), the blunt, headlong, straightforward 
Englishman must necessarily be worsted. John 
Bull, when forced to do anything unrighteous 
(or what is the same thing to Aim, “ un-English”), 
consoles himself by doing it wrong. The Rus- 
sian, on the other hand, lies and cheats with the 
steady concentrated enjoyment of a great artist 
elaborating his masterpiece. A better illustra- 
tion of the two methods could hardly be found 
than the Anglo-Russian “agreement” that Mr. 
Grapstonk has just announced so exultingly, 
or the presence in London of M. Lessar (the 
Russian engineer who barely three years ago 
survi the whole ronte of the projected rail- 
way Askabad to Herat) as Russia’s dele- 
gate on the A: question among the English 
officials who, during the Boer war in South Africa, 
ordered the commander of an iron-clad to “an- 
chor off Potchefstroom,” a town 400 miles in- 
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perverse heathens prefer 
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single railway to the northwestern corner of the 
latter country from the Caspian, while England 
has one to its southwestern corner from the In- 
dus Valley. Davip Ker. 





A DAY WITH THE LEGISLATURE. 


In Albany the statesmen of both Houses have 
unanimously declared the present one to have 
been a very dull session, and already a resolution 
for a very early adjournment has been introduced. 
The reformers, especially the city reformers, like 
Mr. Watxr Hows, sigh as they think of the 
amount of liveliness the redoubtable THroporE 
Roosrvet might have imparted to the session had 
he not abjured politics and become wrapped up in 
the affairs of a far Western ranch, where, as he 
tells his friends, the local newspapers describe 
him as a man of enormous wealth, with the ef- 
fect of firing the souls of the needy, one of whom, 
out of hundreds, wrote recently that she doubted 
not that he was as humane as he was wealthy, 
and would heed her appeal for a gros grain silk 
dress in which to go East and visit her friends. 
But- despite the paucity of great results during 
this session, there has been no day on which the 
casual visitor, seated in either of the palatial 
chambers in the grand new Capitol, would not have 
been entertained, if only in seeing the faces of 
men whose names are, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, household words throughout the State. 

The scene in the Assembly is always animated. 
The curving rows of desks, from behind which 
half a dozen men seem ever straining on tiptoe 
to catch a favoring glance from the Speaker ; the 
little pages in knee-breeches plunging at break- 
neck speed across the open pit in front of the 
foremost desks; the perfunctory sing-song, all- 
pervading sound of the handsome clerk, Mr. 
Cuarses A. CHICKERING, as he reads the titles of 
bills or the names of members; the intensely 
eager manner of the member who has the floor— 
Mr. Locas 1. Van ALLEN, of New York, for in- 
stance, as was the case when our artist was pre- 
sent—these are sights and sounds never missing, 
and that never fail to interest the visitor. Mr. 
Van ALLEN seems to have stepped from his 
place in the Assembly into this picture. He is 
dressed, as he always is, with a shirt bosom that 
would be overmastering on any one else, but that 
becomes, upon him, merely a part of an im- 
pressive whole. 

It is fated that among politicians every con- 
spicuous one shall have a nickname, but Mr. Van 
ALLEN fares no worse at the hands of his com- 
panions than to be called “the courtly New- 
Yorker,” or “the noble Roman.” His position 
as chairman of the Committee on Judiciary and 
his ability and dignity alike gain him respect. 
Half-way across the chamber, and just over Mr. 
Van Auen’s head in the picture, is the striking 
fave of “the Baid Eagle,” as General James W. 
Hostep, the leader of the Republican majority, is 
called. He it was who drew from a lady in the 
gallery the other day the exclamation, “Oh, is 
that the one they call the Bald-headed Eagle ?” 
The records show that he has served in the Legis- 
Jature longer than any man in the Assembly, and 
yet to-day he is the quickest man on his feet and 
the readiest with his wit in the house. Another 
noted member is General Henry A. Barne, left 
for dead on Malvern Hill, and yet to-day, with 
the wound of a bullet that passed through his 
body remaining unhealed, able to make in this 
his first session an enviable reputation for use- 
fulness and activity. Another military hero, Gen- 
eral Newron M. Curtis, is certain to attract atten- 
tion, He is so very tall ttiat his head caught part 
of a cloud of bullets that passed harmlessly over 
his regiment at the storming of Fort Fisher. He 
is always at work as the artist portrays him. The 
popular and impartial Speaker, Mr. Grorer Z. 
Erwin, whose face reminds one of ABranam Liy- 
COLN, is, like General Curtis, a son of St. Law- 
rence County. The portrait of Mr. WaLtEr ITowk, 
another conspicuous figure in the Chamber, was 
published in Harpre’s Weekxy for April 28, 1883 

The Hon. Kipper M. Scort, of Livingston, is the 
Solon of the House. An opinion from him upon 
a legal point is quite as much respected by every 
lawyer on the floor as if the Court of Appeals 
had rendered it. One of the younger members 
whose face has been caught in the artist’s note- 
book is Mr. Grorce Francis Rogscu, who is called 
sometimes “ the Thunderer from Avenue A,” and 
sometimes “the member with two voices.” As 
usual, he has a little bill. He has been accused 
of storing a mill for grinding out bills under his 
desk. They sometimes make a stir, for he is wide- 
awake and earnest. He begins his arguments 
in favor of them in soft and flute-like tones, but 
if they meet with opposition, he has another voice 
—a-deep and powerful lower tone calculated to 
make the members pause and consider before 
they provoke it to its uttermost depths. 

The gentlemen who the modest double 
circle of seats between the walls of mahogany 
and of onyx in the Senate-chamber comprise a 
less formal and a jollier body than the Assembly. 
The smiling face of Parker, the janitor, seen in 
the smoking-room doorway, suggests the spirit 
that reigns in this higher hall. So, too, does the 
countenance of the wise and genial Senator from 
Rochester, Mr. Cuantes S. Baker. The artist 
has presented a group of countenances that 
would impress themselves upon the memory of 
the visitor; Senator AkkiLt, a business man who 
is at the same time literary in his inclinations, 
seldom speaking, but speaking well when he is 
aroused; Senator Bowen, of Plattsburg, another 
business man, impatient at times over the slow and 
cautious methods of the lawyers and politicians 
around him; the bluff and good-natured Senator 
Daaeerr, of Brooklyn; Senator Ross, represent- 
ing “the brown-stone district” of the metropolis 
(perhaps the wealthiest on the eenyron sboour 
of Grover Cirvetanp, the ally in the Senate of 
TgoporE Roosevett in the past, and called one 
of “the immaculates” by those who dislike puri- 
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ty in politics; Colonel M. C. Mcrpny, leader of ; 


the Democrats, a shrewd man, always on his 

uard, swift to make a party point, and full of 

trish humor; Senator Tuacner, looking very 
much at home, for he is Albany’s representative ; 
Senator Esry, admired and respected by all the 
Senate, and having the waxed mustache, the pre- 
cise beard, and even the chivalrous bearing of a 
French marquis of the old school. 

Last, but by no means least, Senator FrepErick 
Lansine, of Watertown, the quaintest in figure 
and the wittiest in speech of all the Senators. 
The artist shows him when, as is frequently the 
case, he has strolled into a debate after the pon- 
derous and dry-as-dust members have been be- 
fogging their hearers, to brighten it up with his 
good-humor and clear common-sense. 

Jutran Racpn. 





ICE GORGES IN THE DELAWARE. 


Ir the ice in the Delaware at Trenton had been 
as thick at the time of Wasnrixeton’s famous 
crossing as it has been this winter, it is not likely 
that the American army would have found any 
use for boats, but would have gone to the sur- 
prise of the Hessians on foot, and TrumsBvut.’s 
familiar picture would be different. Between 
Lambertville, fourteen miles up the river from 
Trenton, and Periwig Bar, three miles below 
Trenton, the Deiaware this winter has been 
gorged. The field of ice for ten or twelve miles 
down from Lambertville was made up at the be- 
ginning of this month of cakes weighing from 
100 to 1000 pounds, piled and wedged in all po- 
sitions. Cold had cemented them together until 
they made a solid mass from shore to shore. Just 
above Periwig Bar the river is a mile wide, and 
is divided by Morris Island, a narrow. wooded 
strip. At that point the island was hemmed in, 
and its trees half hidden, and the gorge was high- 
er than the New Jersey shore. City Surveyor 
Haven, of Trenton, estimated the height of the 
gorge above water-mark at thirty-five fect between 
the New Jersey shore and Morris Island. From 
Morris Island its height gradualiy decreased, un- 
til at the Pennsylvania shore it was only about 
eight feet. Except in mid-channel the gorge 
was thought to be solid ice to the river-bed, and 
between the New Jersey shore and Morris Island 
to measure fifty feet from bottom to top. 

When the upper waters of the Delaware be- 
come loosened by warm weather, the people of 
Trenton expect a freshet. In certain parts of the 
city every man who owned a boat on March 16 
had had it for some time handy, and the roofs 
of wood-sheds and other out-houses were covered 
with boats. A part of the picture on page 184, 
which represents a canal-boat moored to an up- 
per story of a house, will give a notion of what 
the people of Trenton had in anticipation. A 
number of families had moved out of houses 
which were particularly exposed, several mills 
had shut down until after the break-up, and 
farmers on the Pennsylvania shore had removed 
their live stock, farming utensils, and household 
goods to higher ground, and were ready to quit 
with their families at short notice. 





SENATOR LAMAR'S SUCCESSOR. 


Tur selection of Senator Lamar as a member 
of the cabinet made a vacancy in the Senate, 
which the Governor of Mississippi has promptly 
filled by the appointment of General Wattnatt. 
But for his reluctance to interfere with the ad- 
vancement of his friends, it is believed that Gen- 
eral WattHALL would have become a Senator 
several years earlier. He is a warm personal and 
political friend and a law partner of the Senator 
whom he succeeds. Indeed, it was believed, while 
the formation of the cabinet was under discussion, 
that if Senator Lamar’s wishes had been effectu- 
al, he would have remained in the Senate, and 
General WaLTrHALL would have taken his place in 
the cabinet. The new Senator had a conspicuous 
military career, entering the Confederate army as 
Colonel of the Twenty-ninth Mississippi, and ris- 
ing to be a major-general and commander of a 
division in 1864. He is at the head of the bar in 
his State, and a famous orator, who is confidently 
expected to take his place among the foremost 
debaters of the Senate. 





OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
DOCTORING ONE'S SELF. 


“Every man his own lawyer” is, I believe, the 
title of a book which professes to conduct the 
layman through legal mazes without any other 
guide. . “Every man his own doctor” would be 
perhaps too bold a title for the public, but it is 
substantially the claim of many a popular book 
on medicine or hygiene, and both among writers 
and the reading public there is a growing dispo- 
sition to trust in private expertise, unprofessional 
skill, in matters that relate to health. It is urged 
that we ought to know as much az possible about 
the theory and practice of medicine and of law, and 
be able to doctor or to defend ourselves intelli- 
gently. On.the other hand, the lawyer8 and phy- 
sicians remind us that “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” and point to thé lost causes 
and to the ruined health which have_often follow- 
ed the efforts of laymen to plead their‘own cases 
or to mend their own constitutions. There is truth 
on both sides of this question, but” 
seen it stated as clearly as it should be. 

In the first place, it is not true that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. [It is the igno- 
rance that remains behind the knowledge, and 
that tends to wrong action, that is the dan 
thing. No one was ever endangered by k 
that firm vressure on a ruptured artery wi 
stop a threaten‘ng hemorrhage, but many a wound- 
ed man has bled to death because the pressure 
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was not applied at the right point. A little know- 
ledge of law or of medicine is often, on the con- 
trary, helpful. It is always helpful when it points 
the way toward the further knowledge that is 
needed, or helps one to ize the need, when 
need arises, of special skilled aid. Thus the 
lightest ailments, which, as a rule, cure them- 
selves after running a prescribed course, occakict:- 
ally develop symptoms which a little knowledge 
will enable the nurse or parent to recognize as 
dangerous, as when a slight hoarseness develops 
into diphtheria, or a common cold into pneumonia. 
In these and many other cases a little saving of 
time may save alife; and even a little knowledge 
of symptoms is invaluable, for it tells us when to 
call promptly on the physician’s better knowledge 
and skill, 

There are, indeed, persons in whom a little 
knowledge, whether in things scientific or liter- 
ary, produces the inward sentiment of omnis- 
cience. For such persons nothing can be more 
dangerous than their knowledge. But when a 
little knowledge goes with a consciousness of its 
own limitations, and serves to say when more 
and special knowledge is needed, then a little 
knowledge is a very desirable and not.a dangerous 
thing. Such knowledge of principles is the best 
guide to practice, but it should not be confounded 
with the sure practical skill, the genuine expertise, 
that comes only with the fullest attainable know- 
edge. 

se the amateur employment of drugs, of 
whatever kind, has thus the disadvantage that, 
however good the medicines may be, they are yet 
implements in‘ untrained hands. They are not 
used with full knowledge either of their own 
properties or of the nilments for which they are 
given. There are stil people who think that 
some medicines are “ good” or “ bad” in the ab- 
stract, like the fictitious categories of theological 
metaphysics. Of course there is no cruder blun- 
‘der than this either in medicine or metaphysics. 
The medicine that is good for anthraz is bad for 
zymosia, what is good to-day is bad to-morrow, 
what is good for Edith is bad for Ethel, and so 
on. The only good medicine is the one that is 
rightly chosen and given at the right moment to 
the right person. This selection is the physi- 
cian’s province; and in this, in spite of all that 
he does not know, he at least knows more than any 
one else. The fault of quack treatment is not 
in the medicine, but in the unskilled choice of 
the medicine. Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as a quack medicine, unless we use the 
term to mean a secret or inert preparation. But 
the medicines prescribed by quacks or amateurs 
are not generally inert. Often, on the contrary, 
they are excellent medicines, and would do good 
if given fitly. But the whole virtue of meii- 
cines lies in their giving them fitly; and this can 
be done only by persons who have special know- 
ledge both of the disease and of the medicament. 

In ignorance of this lies the essential fallacy 
of quack treatment of every sort, whether adver- 
tised, peripatetic, or domestic, and there is as 
much ignorant domestic treatment as any other. 
It is not the medicine, but the ignorant preserip- 
tion of the medicine, that does the harm. The 


right adaptation of the medicine to the ailment is_ 


the last acquisition of the physician’s skill, an 
the best medicine becomes the worst when it is 
given.in the wrong. 

Striking examples of these mistaken efforts at 
self-treatment may be found in the case of the 
curative mineral waters. These remedies, taken 
in conjunction not only with the hygienic treat- 
ment that is enforced at the best foreign spas, 
but also with the complete change of surround- 
ings and of the way of life that comes of a for- 
eign residence, are, when properly taken, among 
the most effective means of cuve that we possess. 
Properly chosen, they are applicable, in their in- 
finite variety, to a most extended range of human 
ailments. 1 know, indeed, of no other curative 
agencies which are preferable to or more potent 
than mineral waters when thus taken at their 
sources, And yet how are they actually taken 
by nine out of ten of our summer health-seekers ¥ 
They are practically self-prescribed: A patient 
suffers from nervous exhaustion, or prostration 
from mental suffering, or from some form of dys- 
pepsia, or from gout, rheumatism, obesity, encrva- 
tion, anemia, or whichever of the long catalogue 
of ailments that are treated at, watering-places, 
and he has heard that watering-places have 
wrought many cures, But there are a thousand 
watering-places, and more, to choose among, and 
choice must be made, His physician, in nine 


‘cases out of ten, has not made any special study 


of the curative values of mineral waters, for these 
have not been much prescribed by the.medical 
profession in this country. The patient consults 
the experience of a friend who has been to some 

cure—say to Baréges, or Carlsbad, or Con- 
trexéville, or Spa, or Toplitz, or Wiesbaden—all 
admirabie waters for their special purposes, but 
each representing a special class of effects, and 
the decision is made by an unintelligent or un- 
guided choice between them... The result is fail- 
ure. Carlsbad, for instance, is the “queen” of 
the alkaline spas, and cures thousands of chronic 
cases that are adapted to ite\potent waters. But 
you will find, as.I have done, the man at Baden. 
Baden who should have gone to Carlsbad, the 
man who shonld be using the sulphur water of 
Baréges will be at Contrexéville, and so on 
through the long alphabet of mineral springs. 
The mistake made by taking disinterested but 
wrong advice before setting out is confirmed by 
interested advice given on arriving at the spot, 
and the result is a disappointment. The patient 
comes away, after a fruitless course of treatment, 
with the conviction that there is pothing in min- 
eral waters. Doetoring one’s self does no good 
in such case. It is only by the right choice of a 
spring, as of any other medicinal agent, under 
competent professional advice, that its good ef- 
fects can be expected. 

. Titus Mcnson Coan, M.D. 
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THE: BATTLE-FIELD OF ABU-KLEA, AFTER THE REPULSE OF THE ARABS, JANUARY 17.—From a Sxercu sy a Bartisn Orricer. 
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THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES. 


Mr. Joun Capwattaper, who has been spoken 
of’ in connection with the position of Assistant 
Secretary of State of the United States, is a cous- 
in of Jonny L: a who held that office 
under éx-Secretary Fisu. He is related to Sec- 
retary Bayarp by marriage, and belongs to one 
of the oldest English families in this country, be- 
sides being connected with the British nobility. 
His heane | is in Philadelphia, where he has long 
been a-leader in social and political life. 

The appointment of Mr. Cuariss S. FatrcHiLp 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has 
been received with very general favor, in view of 
his successful administration of the Attorney- 
Generalship of New York, and of the presidency 
of the State Charities Aid Association. He is a 
liwyer of wide experience, and an incorruptible 
citizen, whose large wealth places him above the 
suspicion of being tempted. The government is 
to be congratulated upon the accession of so com- 
petent an officer. Mr. Farrcuixp is a graduate of 
Harvard College and Law School. His age is 
forty-three. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


De.ta-metaL, newly discovered, is said to be 
tougher and much superior to brass in all ways, 
and likely to supplant brass absolutely. It is 
well, however, that the name of the older com- 
pound has got a good start in literature and 
commor usage. To have found a hero of the 
lliad greaved in far-sounding delta-metal would 
have been melancholy, and we should have been 
unfortunate indeed if a brazen lie had ever come 
tous nominally disguised as a delta-metallic lie. 





A French physician says that persons who 
sléep upon the right side have dreams that are 
absurd, illogical, childish, uncertain, incoherent, 
and full of vivacity and exaggeration, and that 
such persons frequently compose verses which, 
though correct enough, are absolutely without 
sense. On the contrary, the dreams of persons 
who sleep upon their left side are apt to be in- 
telligent. It is gratifying to receive this know- 
ledge. Certain poets hitherto occult and difficult 
are now explicable and easy. They sleep upon 
their right side. 





A New England insurance company refuses to 
insure houses which contain fish globes or spher- 
ical water bottles. The reason is that these 
cause the rays of the sun to converge, as burn- 
ing-glasses do, and set fire to things, In London 
no danger is apprehended from this source, es- 
pecially in the month of November. 





It is curious to find President Barnard, of the 
New York Language Association, holding up the 
word “mugwump” for reprehension as slang. 
Ouly a little while ago Mr. David Dudley Field, 
also of the association, delivered a lecture in which 
he pleaded for more aboriginal words for use in 
this country, Mugwump is an aboriginal word 
which is found in Eliot’s Indian Bible. It signi- 
fies a chief, a leader. It is a striking word of in- 
teresting and dignified origiu. In cautious Eng- 
land it has been received most hospitably. A 
great many people who object to slang accept it 


as a solid and forcible word which it is a pleasure | 


to pronounce, 





An English physician says that children never 
ery without an excuse for it. This is a remark 
which possibly is without any great depth of im- 
portant meaning. A child may cry simply be- 
cause it does not know any better, and that is an 
excuse. But following the idea, it is noticeable 
that the male of the human species gives up cry- 
ing at a comparatively early period, whereas the 
female may be said to continue the practice on 
slight provocation through life. Let the English 
physician apply himself further, and explain why 
this is so. Is it that man is too dull or too lazy 
to. be forever explaining, whereas ready-witted 
woman, having a stock of excuses that never 
fails, finds only pleasure in their constant appli- 
cation ? 





It is said that there is a young man in Indiana 
who never shuts his eyes when he goes to sleep. 
In addition to the interesting contrast that this 
young man offers to the fabled Nelly Bly, and to 
the resemblance that he affords to the sleepless 
eye that is a favorite illustration on the letter- 
heads of certain detective agencies, it is curious’ 
to think that he can, if he chooses, sleep soundly 
in chureh while preserving an appearance of the 
strictest and most wide-awake decorum. 





The Columbia Spectator says of the college boat 
crews: “ Part of the work ddae every day con- 
sists of exercise with chest-weights, back-weiglits, 
and dumb-bells. Of eourse the work on the row- 
ing-machines forms the principal part. Follow- 
ing the advice of Mr. Robert Cornell, who is now 
coaching the crews, they are all using blocked 
slides. A much slower stroke is used in the gym- 
nasium than that of last year, as it has been 
thought prudent to drop the stroke to an average 
of thirty-two a minute for the rest of the time 
before going on the river. On three afternoons 
of the week all the crews omit the work with the 
back-weights, and take a brisk run of half a mile.” 





The Williams Literary Monthly, of Williams 
College, will begin publication in April. 





On the night of Herr Sonnenthal’s first appear- 
ance at the Thalia Theatre the appointments af- 
forded for the play, Uriel Acosta, were not of a 
wastfully magnificent character. The audience 
were most warmly and affectionately disposed to- 
ward the eminent guest from Vienna, but they 
could not forbear from snickering, as people do 
in a minstrel show, at a very serious and elevated 
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part of the play, where Uriel and his sweetheart 
met in the garden of her uncle, a rich Amster- 
dam merchant. It was a most shabby garden— 
one that an Avenue A publican would have thor- 
oughly overhauled before he ventured to invite 
the public to drink beer in it; but the andience 
overlooked that, and followed ‘with expressive si- 
lence the great actor’s every look and movement 
and word. The heroine, however, had occasion 
to say, at the beginning of a pathetic passage, 
“Upon this marble table,” and as she did so she 
dropped her hand upon a table which had been 

provided for the decoration of the rich merchant's 
garden. The audience, as if physically tickled, 
burst into a universal snicker, and Herr Sonnen- 
thal himself smiled as he followed the movement 
of the lady’s hand. It fell upon a table that 
would not have brought a York shilling at the 
most successful auction—a most unmarble and 
rickety affair, with a leg knocked off and the 
paint almost gone, and its wood for the most 
part converted by time, neglect, and moisture 
into apparent punk. The thing rattled and gave 
signs of collapse as the lady’s hand fell gently 
upon it. The house could not help snickering, 
and Herr Sonnenthal took no offense because it 
did so. 





A correspondent of the Harvard Crimson, in 
deploring the edict of the college athletic com- 
mittee against foot-ball, says, “The Duke of Wel- 
lington declared that all his great victories had 
been decided long before on the foot-ball fields 
of England... .There is so little vigorous man- 
hood among us now that the very name we should 
most glory in has become a term of ridicule ; but 
if the little that still redeems us is taken away, 
Harvard will become synonymous for all that is 
weak, puerile, and despicable.” 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr. A. Arxtnson, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology, in College of Physicians and ye Balti- 
more, Md., says: “‘It makes a pleasant drink, and is 
one of our best tonics in the dupe of the phosphates 
in soluble form.’’—[Adv.] 











“ALL MEN ARE LIARS,” 

Said David of old. He was probably prompted to 
make the above remark after trying some unreliable 
catarrl remedy. Har he been permitted to live — 
the present day, and tried Dr. Sage’s Remedy, he 

have had a better opinion of mankind. We claim ¢ it 
no case of catarrh can withstand the magic effects of 
this wonderful medicine. One trial of it will convince 
you of its efficacy. By druggists; fifty ceuta —[Adv.) 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND THROAT 
Disorders, have been extensively used for over thirty 
years, and are sufe and reliable. 25c. a box.—(Adv.]} 





A PURE AND EFYECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooaine, A ce 1 of C t Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fs.avor- 
ine Extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—[Adbv.] 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Wixstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cares wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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oo breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
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ge hemorrhoids, cereb- 
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GRILLONsce 


ble to take, and never 
feres with business or pleas: 


THE amaiiaeiaal MASK. 
(Patented Skpr. 4, 1877.) 
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ishes, effaces — tly wri Fodor 

gives the face a fresh and ae oy 


rance. Endorsed 
by tne most eminent ysicians. Price 
$2.00, complete. Mi: we if it fails to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 
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M. FRANKEL, 35 Falton Street, New York. 
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SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STOR 


Prompt and Effective, 


Costiveness, Headache, and many kin- 
died forms of disease, are among the 
natural results of a disordered condition 
of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and 
may be cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
W. H. Strout, Meadville, Pa., writes: “I 
was troubled with Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, and Headache, for years. A few 
boxes of 


Ayer’s Pills 
restored me to health. I have always 
found them prompt and effective in their 
action.” Oliver Darling, Greenville, 
Tenn., writes: “I have derived great 
benefit from the use of Ayer’s Pills, 
They cured me of Stomach and Liver 
troubles which had afflicted me for years.” 
Erastus Southworth, Bath, Me., writes: 
“T was prostrated with a severe Bilious 
complaint. After vainly trying a number 
ef remedies I was finally induced to use 
Aver’s Pills, and -had taken scarcely two 
boxes when I was completely cured.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. ‘ 
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Sold + Boxes at . 
let Sor , pints, 


LUXURY. 
Inventors and Manufacturers, Avrery Birp & Sons, 


Birmingham, pm id Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole A "ts for U. S.A. 
SWEETS) will Mail Free, on receipt 0 address, “ Pas- 
Mailed try & Sweets,” a little work containing 
er, Practical Hints & Original se epee Tasty 
£ree.} Dishes fur the Dinner and Supper table. 
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<) CUTICURA 
~ )) REMEDIES.” 
Si ‘ ‘Testimonial of a 
e~ Boston lady. 


Rs 
[pp erseoRine Humors, Bomtieing Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Coriovra. Remepirs. 
Coriovea Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the bi ration of impurities an 
thus removes the cause. 


from Corttoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin ee. ae Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and 
Coriovra Remepixs ate tly pare, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 
id everywhere. ztiee, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, 
Porter Dave anp Cuemroat. Co., Boston. 
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THE NEW. POLITICS! 
The Independents of Massachusetts in 1884. 


BY B. L. BRIDGMAN. 
1 Vol. amet 8q. Svo. _ 65 Pages. 2% Cents. 
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VOLUME XXIX, NO. 1474, 
HARPER'S | 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 419) 


FOR APRIL 
Conratss; 


Portrait of Abraham Lincoin, 
From Photograph taken before his Election to the 
Presidency. Frontispiece; 


A Wild-Goose Chase. |. The Rise, 


The First of a Series of Papers on the Baltic Coast, 
by F. D. Mrucert. IMostrated by the Author and 
R. Swain Girvorp; 


The Prince of Wales at Sandringham, 
By Witttam Howagp Russet. With Fourteen Il- 
lusirations ; 


A Collection of Chinese Porcelains, 
By R. Riogwan. M[linstrated by the Author from Ob- 
jects in Mr. Charles A. Dana’s Collection ; 


A Sonnet by Wordsworth, 
With Fall-page Illustration by Aryrep Parsons ; 


Along the Rio Grande, 


By Syi.vxster Baxter, Illustrated; 


Fly-fishing, 
By Ul. P. Wet1s. Illustrated; 


Some Richmond Portraits, 
By E. L. Divien. Illustrated; 


The Vision of Abraham Lincoln. 
April 14, 1865, 
A Poem. By W. P. Garnison; 


Dreams, 
A Poem. By Junnie P. Biagstow; 


Serial Novels: 
EAST ANGELS. Part IV. By Consranox Fenimore 
Woou son ; 


AT THE RED GLOVE. Part IV. Illustrated by 
C. 8. Retnuarr; 


Short Stories: 
TOO MUCH MOMENTUM. By James Lane Auuxn; 


HOW FAITH CAME AND WENT. By Anniz 
TxuomBunt SLosson ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
German Opera in New York. — General Gordon, — 
Memoirs of George Eliot.—The Washington Monu- 
ment.—Dynamite.—A Portrait of Abraham Lincoln ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Climate and Intellect.—Self-Complacency Disturbed. 
—The Ena of Sir Coyote (Joun Vanox Curnry).— 
Wellington’s French Cook (Davin Kgr).—Anecdote 
of Mark Twain. —A Selection. —Trotting Agaiuet 
the Devil. 


HURPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE... 





seb eneseedcasves 2-4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... ob ceepeseecs 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......... Cocccevccses ee 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 200 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers)...........cccceeees -10 00 


Pistags vee to 0h diinieee te. ths lee tn 
or Canada. 





Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—N., Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in itself.— Boston Glebe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. Y. Sun. 

The euperb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—Philadelphia Led 

One or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world. —Springfield Republican. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travei, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to % cents per number. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Maree & Brorurns, 








Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of jues. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
sar HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 
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CLEVELAND'S ARMS. 


It is a wise cat that knows which way to jump. 


NEW WHITE-HOUSE REGULATIONS.‘ 
“Git up and dust!” 
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SPRING NOVELTIES IN 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


| Solicit the attention of their customers 
— : who ] | and the public to their Spring Seiections of 
tdoes not injure the , 

produce cons 7 From | HIGH ART FABRICS AND DECORATIONS | 
ee ee rifies the { | . : a . 

the a | for Furniture Coverings, Window Draperies, 

&e., offering the choicest collection in this 

line to be found in this market. 
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For Intermittent Fever s, Lassitud 3 
Energy, &¢., it has no equal. circa 
az The loos above trade mark and 


crossed ines on wrapper. Take no othe" 
Made only hy BROWN CHEMICAL €O.. BALTIMORE, BD. 
| 


CHINESE GORDON. 


A Succinet Account of the Life of General C. G. 
Gordon. By ArcarpaLp Forsrs. With Por- 


trait Mostrations, and a Map. 410, Popes, | TS 
20 cents. j 


Among the valuable records of this book is the | 
Jight thrown on the neighborhood of Khartoum, 





Broadway HK : 9th st. 





‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Pranc’s EasTerR Carps. 





EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 











Organ ¢ Piano 


A 
inetratioua: Sai <_= Ne ye ew gon ee will find, for the average person who sings or lays upon | 
Vege’ and Planta, and how to grow | either instrument, much pleasing variety of Music in the 
them. Printed in’ English and German. Price only 10 
“Tt iulawnee eaten eles Uatiea sal now wo ex | KenicLin 
t you want , and ho’ : 
it, instead tto 
a whatever seeds happen To be eft over, meeting with Song Collection. 
‘ 10K ra meet oe eee ADQUARTE of ruins wee WEEE Filled from cover to cover with the choicest songs and 


English- king lands. —Penn- 
JAMES VICK. Rochester, N.Y. | rE yonrna denne eee 





Sold Everywhere, or Mailed to any address by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘ Steel ye — Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
drs ; Wea Geek hoon Silt bound Floral Kevouraphy Album wits 
Premium end 











MOST A fy _ ans 
| OELEBRATED 4, é} 


Two books, 400 Songs and Hymns, for 90 cents, | 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


| DOCTEUR PIERRE’S & 
Hygienical so 





oe 
» 
2S 
so 
“A ~ SOLD 
aS oe EVERYWHERE, 
Q Pi R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
rfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. | poartahing Glet for invalids end nursing, mothers 


| 1 climates. Commended by phy: icians 


New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. Feed! eg for our book, “The Care and 


Vy Tnval.able for the Freshness and GOODALE, & 00. Deven, Mone 


—* oe HW.JOHNS 


LIQUID. PRINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERING 
rent roy — Hey Sr ore 
A, “Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 


4p H. W. Jonas MPa Gu, 87 Maiden Lane, ¥. ¥ 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR “CHAPPED HANDS.” 








and the Skin. 


L "/ 4 Op nine 





© Rue de ls Paix, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
| SOLD EVERYWHERE. _ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
| OF MEAT. Finest and Se Dishes Meat en! fg ene g 
| Stock for Soups, Made Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


| LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
| OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
| and a boon for ery nations should feel grate- 
| ful.”—See “ Medica] Press,” **Lancet,” &c. 

| Genuine only with — fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 









Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “ Baron Licbig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
} with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


_LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT HARPER’S BAZAR 
| OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Groc 2 


\ and Chemists. Sole sa for the Snited ‘States Cc U T PA P E R PATT E R Hi 6. 
(whelesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch We have transferred onr WHOLESALE P 


Avenue, London, England. TERN DEPARTMENT ww Mc. J. G. cRorTY, 
Sold wholesale in aos York by PARK & TILFORD, | Nos, 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wil 


JAMES P. SMITH, ACKER, MERKALL, & CONDI", conduct it upon his own account aud responsibility. 


SSR ESSON & ROBBINS. THURBER, WAYLAND, & chron 
SPECIAL CAUTION. 


| CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., a SCHInI 
We are ‘not interested in ble for any 


FELIN & CO. ply, Sr 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S Haxpee’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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WHO IS DISLOYAL NOW? 
Cleveland is the President of all Republicans as well as of all Democrats, and, until he does 


something to forfeit it, he is entitled to the respect which belongs to his great office.— Chicago 
Tribune, March 8, 1885. 





A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S, Pres. or THE ROvAL Cot. or SURGEONS, 
EnGLanp, AnD AZZ orner Leapinc AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beauteons Ladies, including Mrs, Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtue 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th ds of Testimonial 








Testi jal from Mad ADELINA PATTI, * 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR ‘ c 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” £7 17 Sssue c/a, 
* e 








EPPS’ 


} COCOA. 
ratefil & Comforting. 


Only Boiling Water or Milk needed. 


Sold only in haif-pound tins labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 








YQUMANS’ HATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


ality 


ding H 


Livery Hats. 1077 7 19,4 sor Teo Broadway, New York, 





THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY | 


J.H. BONNELL & CO...N.Y. 








| Hale's ig Hi Tea and Tar. 


THE GREAT CURE FOR COUGHS, 
COLDS,CROUP,W HOOPING-COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, AND CONSUMPTION. 
It cures where other remedies have 
failed. Sold by all druggists at 25e., 
ead $1.00 a bottle—largest; 


cheapest. 
Pike's Teothache Drops Cure in one minute. 
- German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 












AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
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PIONEER (Gan Francisco). ee 


I iiessinpoennnee I 


SNOW — 


PEARL (andrews & Co.)..... 


HECKER’S..........----. 


GILLETS.... -...---- ---- 


ANDREWRSCO. “Rept 
BULK (Powder soid loose)... a 
RUMFORD'S, when not fresh 











REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 
I have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
open market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It isa 
cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain ejther 


alum, or phosphates, or other injurious substancés. © 


E. G. Love, pen. 


It is « scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. 


H. A. Morr, Ph.D. 


The Royal Baking Powder has beon used in my family for mapy years, and 
these practical test, as well as the chemical tests to which I have submitted it, 
have proved it perfectly healthful, of uniform, excellent quality, and free from 


any deleterious substance. 


Wa. McMurtem, E.M,, Ph.D. 





T have examined a paekage of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 


substance. 


the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or other injurious 


Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology. 





No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and 
universal indorsemeat from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and boards 


of health all over the world. 


Norr.—The a ovo DiaGcRas illustrates the comparative worth of various 
Baking Powders 3 shown by the chemical analyses and experiments made by 


Prof. Schedler. 


A pound ean of cach powder was taken, the total leavening 


power or volume in cach ean calculated, the result being as indicated. This 
practical test for worth only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal 
Baking Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it. costs a few cents 
per pound more than ordinary kinds, it is far more e¢onomical, besides affording 
the advantage of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will 
convince any fair minded person of these facts. 


: * While the Diagram shows some of the Alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength 
than other powders ranked below then, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any 


value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are Sohn oe 








WINDSOR ROCKERS, 


SOLID MAHOGANY, 
And the most Comfortable Chair that = made, 
Prices: $28, $30, and $45. 
FOR-SALE BY 


SYPHER & CO. 860 Broadway. 








JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Twroucnout Hue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-(878. 











PER CENT, .comsrativeinvest:, 


Lon eer Red River Valley Farms, netilog 





., or 7 per cent. with interest a 
prlncipal \, Fharenseed. Established five years. ; 
pa! 


:& miliion dollars loaned withont a 


loss. Dakota and Minnesota Bonds and 7] 


rants netting 7 to 10 per cent. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT Co., 


Incorporated. Paid-up Cash Capital, $50,000. 
Senp ror Cinconar. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. : 





INVALID HAMMOCK CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





PROSPECT BREWERY, 
Cor. Eleventh and Oxford Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The highly celebrated 
BUDWEIS - ‘LAGER BEER 


From this Brew rticularly adapted to Expo 
in Barrels as well-as . nee lis peering oe 
Ww recommend ou 


as the purest, moat now aces eres 4 — Extract 
of Malt iu ’ 

















STEELS! OF ate 
PENS "st 


788 & 755 Payers og New York. 


me 





